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Send  lor  Ihe  tUIHORIZED  PORIRAII  ollhi  PROFHEI  JOSEPH  SMITH 
(From  llio  lalesi  Palntlne  by  I.  A.  Kamsiy ) 


It  is  (iaished  in  two  ^tvles.  size  11x14.  ready 
for  tramiii!;  SEPIA  BROMIDB  STYLE  -A 
RICH  BEIOWN  FINISH-EACH  $3  00. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  BROMIDE  STYLE, 
AN  EXCELLENT  PKODUCTiON-EACH  $2. 
Postpaid  at  above  prices. 

FREE— With  each  order  for  a  portrait  we 
seDd  absolutely  free  a  larire  picure  in  colors — 
size  11x14.  These  pictures  sell  in  art  stores  for 
75c.  We  can  Hll  yourorderforframes.  WEST'S 
MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


209^0  Discount 

On  all  Cotton  and  Wool  Knitted  Gar- 
ments—For  One  More  Month. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  to  obtain  these 

prices; — ■ 

$5.00  Wool  Garments.  No.  53  for $4.00 

4.00  Wool  Garments,  No.  55  for 3.20 

3.00  Wool  Garments,   No.   51    for 2.4) 

2.50  Wool  Garments,  No.  501  for 2.00 

COTTON  GARMENTS. 

$3.00  Bleached   No.   IIIH  for $1.60 

1.75  Unbleached  Fine  Weave,  No.  Ill, 

tor   1.40 

1.75    Unbleached    Coarse    Weave,    No. 

58  for   1.40 

1.50  Bleached.  No.  57B  for 1.20 

1.50  Unbleached.   No.   901    for 1.20 

1.25  Bleached.  No.  52B  for 1.00 

1.25  Unbleached.  No.  57  for 1.00 

Send  20  cents  extra  per  pair  to  help  paj 
postage. 

For  size — pive  heipht.  weight,  and  Bust 
measure,   and   we  guarantee  a  fit. 

We  can  supply  you  with  Silk  and  Wool 
Garments.  Samples  of  various  grades  oi 
garments  on  request.  We  ship  knitted  gar- 
ments daily  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Your  money  and  postage  both  ways  will 
be  returned   if  you  are  nut  satisfieJ 

WEST'S  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

Salt  Lake  C^'y,  Utah 


HERE  IS  A  PRETTY  PETTICOAT  FOR  ONLY  59c 


It  is  made  of  mercir-ri/ed  moreen. 


Color,  black  only.     The  matrial  is  firm  and  substantial  and 
has  good  wearing  qualities   The  Uinchfloun 
IS  trimmed  with  three  rows  of  shirring  and  B 
6  inch  ruffle  at  bottom. 

OUR  PRICE  59c.    Postage  18c  extra 


No.  410-OUR  PRICE  59c 

Our  No.  5:W-A  STYLISH  PETTICOAT  made  of 
tine  quality  mercerized  fabric.  Tht:  IS  inch  flounce  is 
trimmed  with  three  rows  of  shirring  and  three  two 
inch  rufBes.     A  skirt  that  will  please  you. 

OUR  PRICE  9Sc.    Postage  22c  extra. 

Send  for  our  complete  price  list  of  petticoats  and 
free  samples  of  material. 

West's  Mail  Order  House 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


No.  .530  -OUR  PRICE  Wc 
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Uictor  or  edison? 

Which  is  best. 


This  question  confronts  every  intend- 
ing purchaser  of  a  phonograph.  We 
sell  both  kinds  and  have  issued  a  book- 
let explaining  each  machine,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 
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KEEP  YOUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS' 
FEET  WARM  AND  DRY.  ASK 
FOR  Z.  C.  M.  I.  FACTORY 
SHOES.  BEING  MADE  OF 
SOLID  LEATHER  THROUGH- 
OUT, THEY  GIVE  EXCELLENT 
SATISFACTION. 


"Moxintaineer 
Overalls" 

Are  honestly  made 
^don't  rip.  See  that 
vou  get  them. 
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Protedion 

When  you  Travel 
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MTITHREE  Daily  Trains  over  one 
^  of  the  best  constructed,  best  ballasted 
tracks  in  the  country  in  the  most  com- 
fortable, well  appointed  cars  money  and 
care  can  provide.     This  assures 

TRAVEL-  COMFORT 
TRAVEL— SAFETY. 
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PRAYER. 
By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

I  pray,  and  tho'  the  cruel  thorns 
My  aching  brow  still  press, 

There  comes  to  me  a  patient  strength 
To  bear  my  life's  distress. 

I  pray,  and  the'  this  soul  of  mine 
Cries  loud  for  its  own  will, 

A  sweet  voice  whispers  unto  me : 
"Peace,  tortured  heart,  be  still." 

I  pray,  and  tho'  the  agony 

Is  hard  for  me  to  bear, 
I  still  trust  on,  for  every  day 

Brings  me  an  answered  prayer. 


WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  AND  RELIGION. 

(Extract  from  his  Farewell  Address.) 
Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political 


P 


prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  Patriotism,  who 
would  labor  to  subvert  these  great  Pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The 
mere  politician,  equally  w^ith  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  con- 
nections with  private  and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked 
w^here  is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if 
the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths,  which  are 
(^  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice?  And  let  ^ 
r\  us  with  caution  indulge  in  the  supposition  that  morality  can  pi 
KJ  be  mamtained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  yj 
Q)  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  or  minds  of  peculiar  struc-  /P 
ture — reason  and  experience  doth  forbid  us  to  expect  that  na- 
tional morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 


LINCOLN'S  SPEECH  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  ded- 
icated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.     Now 
we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  w^hether  that  na- 
C/      tion  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure.     We  are      I3 
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Qj  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedi-  fP 
cate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  alto- 
gether proper  and  fitting  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a 
larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  can- 
not hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  far  above  our  power  to  add 
or  detract.     The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember, 

^  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  ^ 
0  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un-  q 
fished  work  which  they  who  have  fought  here  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  toi  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom ;  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 

^\      shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  iv^ 
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ZT'  OOLISH  spending  is  the  father  of  poverty.  Do  not  he  ashamed  oj 
-*-  work,  and  of  hard  work.  Work  for  half  price  rather  than  he  idle. 
Be  your  own  master,  and  do  not  let  society  or  fashion  swallow  up  your 
individuality— hat,  coat  and  boots.  Do  not  eat  up  or  wear  out  all  that 
you  can  earn.  Compel  your  selfish  body  to  spare  something  for  profits 
saved.  Be  stingy  to  your  own  appetite,  but  merciful  to  others'  necessi- 
ties. Help  others,  and  ask  no  help  for  yourself.  See  that  you  are 
proud.  Let  your  pride  be  of  the  right  kind.  Be  too  proud  to  be  lazy ; 
too  proud  to  give  up  without  conquering  every  difficulty;  too  proud  to 
wear  a  coat  that  you  cannot  afford  to  buy;  too  proud  to  be  in  company 
that  you  cannot  keep  up  with  in  expenses;  too  proud  to  lie  or  steal,  or 
cheat;  too  proud  to  be  stingy.     jt^^^.^^jSji^jt 

«  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  n  i,w>,4M-^..^■  i  i  :  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  l  l  l  l  l  l  l  l  l  l  I  I  I  1 1  l  l  l  l  ^ 
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The  Doll  that  was  Left  Behind. 

By  John  Henry  Evans. 


Christina  was  a  little  Danish  girl. 
She  was  fully  seven  years  old,  though 
you  never  would  have  guessed  it,  so 
small  was  she.  You  would  have  set 
her  down  any  day  as  being  only  five, 
and  if  she  had  been  riding  with  her 
mother  on  our  street  cars  the  conduc- 
tor would  not  even  have  dreamed  of 
asking  for  her  fare.  But  she  had  a 
heart  as  big  as  any  woman's,  as  you 
shall  see. 

Now,  Christina  had  a  doll.  And  oh  ! 
what  a  deal  she  did  think  of  it !  If  you 
had  held  the  world  in  your  hand  with 
all  its  money  and  toys  and  beautiful 
things  and  had  offered  it  to  Christina 
for  her  doll,  she  would  have  laughed 
at  you  in  her  little  Danish  way  and 
run  far  enough  away  from  you,  hug- 
ging her  dolly  tight.  This  was  not 
only  because  she  had  brought  the  doll 
all  the  way  from  Denmark,  but  also 
because  the  doll  had  on  a  pretty  pink 
dress  with  rufifles  on  the  bottom  and 
pretty  white  lace  peeping  from  under 
the  pink  ruffles.  And  then,  too.  she 
was  only  seven,  you  know,  and  looked 
only  five. 

Sometimes  I  think,  though,  it  was 
mainly  because  the  doll  was  so  large. 
It  was  nearly  as  big  as  she  was.  In- 
deed, if  it  had  been  a  little  doll,  this 
story  could  never  be  told. 

Christina,  as  I  say,  had  brought  this 
doll  all  the  way  from  Denmark.  To 
where?  Why  to  Florence,  Nebraska, 
where  her  father  and  mother  and  a 
great  many  other  people  were  getting 


ready  to  cross  the  plains  and  the  moun- 
tains in  hand-carts.  The  cart  of  the 
Jensens'  was  piled  high  with  clothes 
and  bedding  and  provisions,  and  little 
Christina  sat  triumphantly,  doll  in 
arms,  on  the  top. 

The  captain  of  the  company  came 
along. 

"Brother  Jensen,"  he  said,  "you  nev- 
er can  get  along  with  that  load.  You'll 
give  out  the  first  day.  You'd  better 
dump  off  half  of  it !" 

Brother  Jensen  wanted  to  know 
what  he  should  leave. 

"Why,  leave  what  you  can  get  along 
without,"  the  captain  said.  "The  first 
thing'll  be  that  doll  there."  And  he 
pointed  to  Christina.  "That  won't 
feed  you,  or  clothe  you,  or  keep  you 
warm." 

"But  that  belongs  to  Christina!"  the 
mother  cried.  "She  brought  it  all  the 
way  from  home." 

"Then  throw  off  a  sack  of  flour!" 
said  the  Captain  sarcastically. 

Christina  sat  there  white  with  fear. 
She  hugged  the  doll  to  her  bosom. 
The  longer  she  listened  to  the  argu- 
ment about  the  doll,  the  harder  she 
hugged  it.  And  the  more  the  grown 
folks  talked  the  more  certain  it  was 
that  her  dolly  would  be  left.  Couldn't 
they  leave  a  blanket  or  a  quilt,  or  even 
some  of  the  flour?  She  would  live  on 
half  as  much  as  she  really  needed  if 
only  they  would  let  her  take  dolly ! 

"I    guess   we'll   have   to   leave   the 
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doll,"   explained   her   mother.     "That 
seems  the  onh'  thinsj  to  do." 

So  Christina  and  the  doll  got  down. 
While  thev  were  deciding  what  else 
they  should  leave,  besides  the  doll,  lit- 
tle Christina  went  a  little  way  from 
the  camp  behind  a  large  rock  to  have 
her  cry  out  and  to  say  goodbye. 

What  a  sad  parting  that  was  !  Chris- 
tina pressed  dolly  to  her  heart,  she 
patted  the  soft  hair  and  smoothed  it 
back  over  the  forehead,  she  kissed  the 
face  tenderly  a  thousand  times,  she  felt 
of  the  pink  dress  and  white  lace,  she 
cried  as  if  her  little  heart  would  break 
and  spoke  comforting  words  to  it. 

The  Lord  would  take  care  of  dolly. 
She  had  never  in  all  her  life  disobeyed, 
nor  said  a  naughty  word,  nor  neglect- 
ed her  prayers.  And  as  for  the  dolly's 
being  a  good  Latter-day  Saint,  why, 
hadn't  little  Christina  herself  baptized 
her  one  day  in  the  bath  tub?  And 
hadn't  dolly  said  time  and  again, 
whenever  Christina  had  asked  her,  that 
she  wanted  to  go  to  Zion?  Yes,  the 
Lord  would  take  care  of  her ! 

"Christina  !  Christina  !"  came  the 
voice  of  Sister  Jensen. 

Christina  wiped  her  eyes,  gave  dol- 
ly a  last  kiss,  set  hec  up  against  the 
great  rock  in  a  place  where  was  a 
dent,  and  then  ran  back  to  her  moth- 
er. Her  tragedy  was  at  an  end.  Who 
shall  say  that  little  Christina's  strug- 
gle was  not  as  great  as  any  endured  by 
older  hearts  in  that  company !  Who 
shall  say  that  little  Christina's  sacri- 
fice was  not  as  overwhelming! 

On  went  the  company,  high-spirited 
and  songful — just  as  if  that  scene  be- 
hind the  rock  had  never  been  enacted ! 
On  and  ever  on  it  went,  over  dusty, 
choking  roads,  men  and  women  push- 
ing or  pulling  their  carts,  everybody 
walking  and  getting  always  more  and 
more  tired  but  never  resting;  climb- 
ing hills  and  mountains  where  the 
snow  met  them,  and  wading  streams 
in  the  hollow  places,  which  grew  cold- 
er and  colder  as  they  went. 

When  they  were  scarcely  more  than 
half  way  to  the  Valley,  their  food  be- 


gan to  give  out.  Then  they  were  put 
on  rations,  each  person  in  the  com- 
pany getting  only  so  much  flour  and 
bacon  and  sugar.  Each  one  was  al- 
lowed half  a  pound  of  flour  at  first, 
then  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  with  a  lit- 
tle piece  of  bacon,  enough  for  a  couple 
of  mouthfulls. 

Then  it  was  that  the  carts  became 
heavy,  the  songs  fewer  and  fewer,  and 
the  faces  of  young  and  old  more  hag- 
gard. As  the  food  grew  less,  the  frost 
and  the  storms  increased.  At  last 
people  began  to  die.  Every  mile  some 
one  was  buried,  often  a  dozen. 

Brother  Jensen,  Christina's  father, 
was  one  of  those  who  passed  away  in 
this  dreadful  journey.  He  took  turns 
with  Sister  Jensen  in  lugging  the  cart, 
grew  weaker  and  weaker  every  day, 
and  at  last,  after  a  week's  sickness, 
died  and  was  buried  by  the  roadside. 

That  night,  as  it  happened,  the  com- 
pany was  on  a  mountain  top  where 
there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber. 
Great  fires  were  therefore  lighted  in 
every  camp,  and  around  every  one  of 
them  were  men  and  women  drving 
their  clothes.  That  day  they  had  wad- 
ed through  an  unusual  number  of  deep 
streams,  getting  exceptionally  wet.  So 
men  and  women  everywhere  turned 
about  incessantly  before  the  fires,  the 
steam  rising  in  great  clouds  from  their 
clothing. 

Near  one  of  these  fires  sat  Chris- 
tina with  her  mother.  They  were  both 
as  miserable  as  any  one  can  look.  Es- 
pecially was  little  Christina  unhappy. 
She  was  tired  and  hungry  and  sor- 
rowful.    She  was  crying,  too. 

A  big  English  boy  came  up  to  the 
fire — Christina's  fire.  He  turned  him- 
self around  a  few  times,  the  steam 
rising  from  his  clothes  also.  He  saw 
little  Christina,  and  his  heart  went  out 
to  her.  Long  he  stood  there  watch- 
ing her  face.  At  last  he  went  away.  He 
was  gone  about  ten  minutes.  When 
he  returned  he  was  carrying  some- 
thing in  his  arms.  Going  up  to  Chris- 
tina he  put  this  bundle  in  her  lap. 
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she   cried,   "it's 


my 


"O.    mamma, 
own  dolly." 

And  she  hugged  it  and  kissed  it  as 
tenderly  as  if  she  had  not  been  tired 
and  hungry  and  sorrowful. 

"Tommy,  Tommy  Dobson,  where  did 
you  get  Dolly?"  Christina  demanded 
when  she  could  speak  again. 

"Oh,"  said  Big  Tom,  "found  it  be- 


hind a  big  rock,  sitting  there  as  fine 
as  you  please.  'Somebody's  left  that,' 
says  I  to  myself.  'Maybe  it's  some 
little  girl  as  couldn't  find  room  in  the 
cart.  I'll  take  it  along.'  I  didn't  know 
it  was  yours,  though." 

But  neither  Big  Tom  nor  any  one 
else  knew  about  the  tragedy  in  little 
Christina's  life  over  the  doll  that  was 
left  behind. 


Seventeen  Rules  for  Working  the  Boy  Problem. 


1.  Go  after  them  personally,  sys- 
tematically, persistently.  Never  give 
up. 

2.  Believe  in  boys.  Don't  call  a  boy 
a  "bad  boy." 

3.  Be  interested  in  what  they  are 
interested  in,  whether  it  be  baseb9.ll, 
pigeons  or  electricity. 

4.  Give  them  something  to  do.  Let 
them  know  the  requirements.  Every 
member  present  every  day,  on  time 
with  his  Bible,  a  studied  lesson  and  a 
mind  to  learn.    Organize  the  class. 

5.  Know  them  by  name.  Get  ac- 
quainted with  them,  but  don't  nick- 
name them. 

G.  Don't  "Don't"  the  boys.  Teach 
positively  instead  of  negatively.  If 
he  thinks  he  isn't  wanted,  he  will  go 
to  the  back-yard  and  take  a  short  cut 
to  the  devil.  If  the  house  is  too  good 
for  your  boy  it  should  burn. 

7.  Don't  treat  all  boys  alike.  Study 
them  as  a  farmer  does  his  soil. 

8.  Allow  for  animal  spirits.     Don't 


cram  a  four  quart  boy  into  a  pint  cup. 
Direct  his  activity  in  proper  channels. 

9.  Be  tactful  with  the  boys.  It  is 
an  art  worth  cultivating. 

10.  Keep  close  to  them.  Meet  them 
during  the  week;  invite  them  to  your 
home. 

11.  Give  them  men  teachers,  but 
the  right  kind. 

12.  Sympathize  with  them.  They 
need  it  and  miss  it  when  it  is  withheld. 

13.  Love  your  boys.  Dr.  Sheldon 
says,  "There  is  nothing  in  this  world 
but  what  will  yield  if  you  put  love 
enough  into  it."  Get  into  their  hearts 
and  natures  through  the  door  of  love. 

14.  Trust  the  boys.  Judge  Lind- 
say has  proven  the  wisdom  of  this. 

15.  Be  happy  with  your  boys. 
Smile.    There's  no  religion  in  a  whine. 

16.  Confide  in  them,  advise  them, 
but  don't  scold. 

17.  In  teaching,  arouse  interest  and 
curiosity  to  gain  attention  and  don't 
wait  to  apply  a  lesson  till  the  close  of 
class  period. — Marion  Lawrance. 
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HANK  God  every  morning  wh^n  you  get  up  that  ^ 
you  have  something  to  do  which  musL  be  donejj^ 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Being  forced  to  work,  rh 
^^  and  forced  to  do  your  best,  will  breed  in  you  temperance,  ti^ 
rt^  self-control,  diligence,  strength  of  will,  contents  and  aW 
0^  hundred  virtues  which  the  idle  will  never  know,    kingsley  ^ 
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Piney  Ridge  Cottage. 
The  Love  Story  of  a  "Mormon"  Country  Girl. 

By  Nephi  Anderson. 


"Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will 

be  clever; 
Do    noble    things,    not    dream    them,    all 

day  long; 
And   so   make   life,   death,  and   that   vast 
forever 
One  grand,  sweet  song." 

— Charles   Kingsley. 


Piney  Ridge  lay  as  a  dot  of  green 
against  the  gray  hillside.  All  around 
it  stretched  a  barren,  unplowed  coun- 
try. At  the  back  loomed  the  moun- 
tains, in  front  the  sage-brush  covered 
plain  extended  for  many  miles  to  the 
low  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley.  The  nearest  railroad  station, 
that  of  Croft,  was  fifteen  miles  away 
in  that  direction. 

Strangers  who  had  driven  for  the 
first  time  across  those  far-reaching 
plains,  had  wondered  at  so  much  land 
lying  unoccupied.  "Why,"  one  had 
exclaimed,  "here  is  room  for  a  nation ! 
And  these  young  trees" — meaning  the 
sage-brush — "what  a  forest  there  will 
be  when  these  grow  up !"  This  was 
before  irrigation  had  conquered  the 
desert,  or  dry-farming  had  been  made 


a  success  in  this  arid  region  of  west- 
ern America.  The  great  "Flat"  is 
now  covered  with  fields  of  wheat  and 
alfalfa,  while  shade  trees  and  young 
orchards  break  the  monotonous  level 
of  the  land ;  but  Piney  Ridge,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  was  but  one 
of  the  green  spots,  miles  apart,  which 
bordered  that  sage-brush  plain. 

The  wagon  road  led  from  the  sta- 
tion of  Croft  straight  across  the  Flat 
to  the  Ridge  which  formed  one  of  the 
foot-hills  to  the  mountains  farther  on. 
Here  a  narrow  valley  opened  from  the 
hills  on  to  the  Flat.  In  this  valley 
flowed,  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
a  small  stream.  To  get  to  Piney  Ridge 
one  followed  this  stream  or  stream 
bed  for  a  few  miles,  until  a  dugway 
was  reached  which  led  up  from  the 
valley  to  the  higher  ground  on  the 
right.  Once  on  top  of  the  bench,  Piney 
Ridge  came  into  view.  If  the  season 
was  right  one  would  then  see  a  most 
beautiful  sight.  Piney  Ridge  cottage 
stood  close  to  where  the  side  hill 
reached  the  level  bench  land.  The 
house,  small  but  architecturally  cor- 
rect, painted  white,  nestled  in  a  bower 
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of  green.  At  the  rear  on  the  slope 
grew  low  bushes ;  farther  up  a  few 
cedars  spread  their  branches ;  and 
standing  in  a  nearly  straight  row,  were 
exactly  twelve  pine  trees,  reaching 
above  the  dwarfed  shrubbery  and  low- 
growing  cedars.  These  pines,  the  only 
ones  to  be  seen  in  the  valley,  had 
given  Piney  Ridge  its  name. 

In  front  of  the  house  was  a  garden, 
a  small  part  nearest  the  house  being, 
enclosed  by  a  white-painted  picket 
fence,  the  rest  of  the  fence  being  of 
barbed  wire.  Within  the  first  enclos- 
ure were  grass,  tiny  gravel  walks,  and 
plats  of  flowers.  The  larger  space 
contained  fruit  trees,  between  which 
were  rows  of  vegetables.  On  one 
side  of  the  cottage  was  a  pole  corral 
and  a  good-sized  barn.  Then  farther 
out  in  front  and  on  the  side  away 
from  the  narrow  valley  were  small 
fields  of  hay,  grain,  and  potatoes. 

A  nearer  view  of  the  house  dis- 
pelled the  first  impression  that  it  was 
built  of  white  stone,  revealing  the 
fact  that  the  lumber  had  been  well 
smoothed  and  painted.  A  porch  shaded 
the  front  door  and  windows.  Above 
this  porch  a  large  dormer-window  pro- 
jected from  the  attic  story.  A  glass 
door  opened  from  this  on  to  the  porch, 
which  was  here  railed  in.  Plain  white 
curtains  hung  at  all  the  windows,  the 
blinds  being  drawn  on  the  sunny  side. 
A  climbing  vine  partly  covered  the 
porch,  reaching  to  the  railing  above. 

One  evening  in  the  middle  of  May, 
Piney  Ridge  lay  in  its  usual  solitude. 
The  day  had  been  hot,  and  when  the 
sun  neared  the  western  hills,  the  pearly 
distance  became  tinged  with  warmer 
colors.  The  door  of  the  upper  room 
opened  and  a  young  woman  stepped 
out  on  to  the  porch. 

As  she  stood  there  in  the  glow  of 
the  setting  sun,  she  added  the  touch 
of  life  needed  to  complete  the  beauti- 
ful evening  picture.  Slender  she  was, 
but  not  tall ;  Jithe  and  rounded  in 
limbs,  erect ;  she  had  brown  hair,  dark 
brown  eyes,  an  oval  face,  pearly  teeth ; 
her  complexion  was  also  a  brown,  not 
wholly  caused  by  burning  sun  or  the 


plentiful  supply  of  freckles.  The  young 
woman  shaded  her  eyes  with  her 
hand  as  she  looked  across  the  Flat. 
Then  she  seated  herself  on  the  rail- 
ing, still  looking  out  over  the  plain,  as 
if  she  were  expecting  someone. 

The  girl  hummed  softly  to  herself 
while  she  waited,  playing  with  the  vine 
on  the  railing,  and  now  and  then  rais- 
ing her  head  to  listen  more  attentively. 
The  unclouded  sun  sank  to  rest,  bur- 
nishing with  its  last  rays  Old  Thun- 
der's rugged  head,  and  bathing  all  the 
land  beneath  with  rosy  hues.  The  col- 
or then  left  the  earth,  lingering  yet  a 
while  in  the  sky.  The  grayness  deep- 
ened. The  soft  tones  of  color  har- 
monized with  the  Sabbath-like  silence. 
Peace  brooded  over  earth  and  sky  and 
human  hearts.  There  came  to  the  lis- 
tening girl  seated  on  the  upper  porch 
the  musical  tinkling  of  a  sheep's  bell, 
and  from  the  hillside,  the  faint  trick- 
ling of  falling  water  and  the  sleepy 
chirp  of  insects.  The  low  of  a  cow 
came  as  thunder  on  the  solitude  and 
awoke  the  young  woman  to  a  realiza- 
tion that,  regardless  of  all  this  solemn 
beauty  of  earth  and  sky,  it  was  milking 
time. 

The  girl  disappeared  from  the  upper 
porch  and  presently  came  out  of  the 
side  door  with  milking-pail  in  hand. 
She  ran  lightly  to  a  nearby  field,  where 
by  the  bars  stood  two  patient  cows. 
She  patted  them  and  spoke  to  them 
endearingly,  fetched  a  three-legged 
stool  from  a  fence  corner,  placed  it  in 
position,  pushed  her  head  into  a  warm 
flank,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the 
milk  foamed  toward  the  top  of  the 
pail.  Her  task  was  soon  finished,  and 
the  brimming  pail  was  taken  to  the 
milk-house,  in  the  side-hill  by  the 
spring,  through  which  the  cool  water 
flowed  in  a  wooden  trough.  She 
strained  away  the  new  milk,  then 
skimmed  a  pan,  taking  cream  and  milk 
with  her  back  to  the  house. 

The  young  woman  lighted  a  lamp, 
placing  it  on  the  cold  cook  stove  while 
she  spread  a  white  cloth  over  the  oil 
cloth  covered  kitchen  table.     She  re- 
placed the  lamp,  and  put  the  pitcher  of 
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milk  on  one  side  and  the  smaller  one 
of  cream  on  the  other.  Then  she  set 
two  bowls  with  spoons  in  beside  the 
pitchers  and  heaped  a  plate  with  large 
slices  of  bread.  A  vase  containing 
flowers  she  took  from  a  shelf  and  set 
in  the  center  of  the  table.  Supper 
was  ready. 

Presently  there  was  a  rattle  of 
wheels  in  the  yard.  The  girl  hurried 
to  the  open  door  and  peered  into  the 
dark.  She  heard  two  men's  voices 
instead  of  the  expected  one,  so  she  lis- 
tened keenly.  The  horses  were  un- 
hitched and  turned  into  the  pasture, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  two  men  came 
into  the  house. 

"Well,  my  girl,"  have  I  kept  you 
waiting?"  asked  one. 

"Not  long,  father,"  replied  the  girl, 
"but  you  are  a  little  late." 

"Yes ;  blame  Brother  Sanders  here. 
I  had  to  call  around  to  get  him." 

The  speaker  was  a  man  past  mid- 
dle age,  medium  sized,  given  to  lean- 
ness. He  wore  a  full  but  neatly  trim- 
med beard,  in  which  gray  predomi- 
nated. John  Sanders  was  a  younger 
man,  heavy  set,  and  slow  of  speech.  He 
stood,  hat  in  hand,  and  the  father, 
Hugh  Elston,  had  to  bring  him  a 
chair  before  he  would  sit  down. 

"We'll  have  to  have  another  bowl, 
Julia.  Brother  Sanders  will  eat 
bread  and  milk  with  us." 

The  third  bowl  and  spoon  were 
placed  in  position,  together  with  a 
plate  and  a  knife.  While  the  men 
were  out  at  the  rear  washing,  the  girl 
ran  to  the  milkhouse  and  brought  back 
a  pat  of  butter  and  some  slices  of  cold 
meat  which  she  placed  on  the  table. 

Then  the  three  sat  down  to  supper. 
The  father  asked  the  blessing,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  raised  his  head,  he 
said: 

"Now,  help  yourself.  Brother  San- 
ders. Our  evening  meal  is  very  sim- 
ple, but  I  can  assure  you  the  bread 
is  good  and  the  butter  is  good,  too. 
Julia  can't  be  beat  in  bread-making." 
The  father  and  Julia  broke  their  bread 
into  their  bowls,  and  the  visitor  fol- 
lowed   their    example.        Then    they 


poured  milk  ^ .  the  bread,  and  topped 
it  with  cream  irom  the  smaller  pitcher. 

"Now,  Brother  Sanders,"  continued 
Mr.  Elston,  "help  yourself  to  meat, 
and  don't  be  afraid  of  the  butter. 
There  isn't  much  of  it,  but  Julia  and 
I  eat  just  bread  and  milk  for  supper." 

"Oh,  I  like  bread  and  milk,"  replied 
the  other. 

"Here,  put  some  cream  on  it.  W'c 
like  it  that  way.  It  isn't  quite  right 
without  the  cream.  Some  people 
skim  the  milk  as  blue  as  the  sky,  churn 
the  cream  into  butter,  and  then  eat  the 
butter  on  their  bread  as  they  drink 
the  blue  milk.  We  think  that's  a  lot 
of  work  to  no  purpose.  We  like  bet- 
ter the  good  milk  flavored  with  the 
cream.  We  get  closer  to  nature,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  that  way — but  I  guess 
Julia  and  I  are  odd,  anyway,"  he 
laughed. 

Although  John  Sanders  was  one  of 
the  neighbors — four  and  a  half  miles 
away — he  was  not  altogether  at  his 
ease  at  Hugh  Elston's  table.  In  his 
own  humble  abode  there  was  not  usu- 
ally a  white  cloth  from  which  to  eat, 
and  although  the  fare  that  evening 
was  very  simple,  there  was  that  about 
the  table  and  the  eating  which  was 
difi^erent  from  his  own.  Perhaps  the 
bunch  of  wild  flowers  in  the  vase  held 
the  key  to  the  difference.  Then  there 
were  the  tidiness  of  the  room,  the 
clean  walls  and  floors,  and  windows. 
Hugh  Elston  himself,  whether  in  over- 
alls or  Sunday  dress,  was  trim  and 
clean,  while  Julia  had  never  been  seen 
untidy.  She  was  as  neat  and  as  quick 
and  as  brown  as  a  chipmunk — John 
Sanders  had  thought. 

"Julia,"  said  the  father,  when  the 
bottom  of  the  first  bowl  had  been 
reached,  "Brother  Sanders  has  come 
specially  to  see  you  this  evening.  You 
know,  he  is  a  school  trustee.  They 
are  in  some  trouble  out  of  which  he 
thinks  you  can  help  them.  You'd 
better  tell  her  your  plans.  Brother  San- 
ders." '  * 

"What's  the  trouble?"  asked  Julia. 

"^^'ell,  you  see,"  explained  the  trus- 
tee,   "Miss    Tones    has    to    leave   in   a 
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week.  She  can't  finish  her  term,  she 
says.  We  don"t  want  the  school  to 
close  now.  'cause  the  little  children's 
jest  gettin'  a  start.  We  thought  we'd 
like  to  run  the  school  for  six  week 
yet,  an'  mebby  more.  The  superin- 
tendent says  that  teachers  is  scarce — 
don't  know  where  to  get  one  now — 
and  we  thought  you  might  be  able  to 
teach  the  school." 

Julia  pushed  her  bowl  away  and  sat 
back  in  astonishment  at  this.  The 
father  looked  at  her  closely. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "I  can't  teach 
school.  I  don't  know  enough.  Be- 
sides— •" 

"Oh,"  interrupted  the  trustee,  "most 
of  the  biggest  scholars  have  already 
quit,  an'  you  know  it  doesn't  take  so 
much  learnin'  to  teach  the  little  tads. 
My  girl  Sarah  'lowed  she  could  do  it, 
but  as  she  hasn't  got  through  the  sev- 
enth grade  yet,  J  don't  think  it  would 
do.  But  you  graduated  from  the  eighth 
grade  last  year,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes;  but  Brother  Sanders,"  pro- 
tested the  girl,  "that  isn't  much. 
You've  got  to  know  a  lot  to  teach 
school — besides  I  haven't  a  certificate. 

"Oh,  that  can  be  arranged  for," 
continued  Brother  Sanders.  "I  saw 
the  superintendent  and  he  said  he 
could  give  you  a  permit  until  the  next 
examination. 

"I  couldn't  take  an  examination — 
I'd  be  too  scared." 

"You  don't  have  to  if  you  get  a 
permit — not  yet.  Your  pa  thinks  you 
would  be  all  right." 

"Yes,  Julia,"  replied  the  father  to 
her  look.  "I  think  you  can  teach  the 
children,  but,  of  course,  it  all  rests 
with  you." 

"And  who'd  keep  house  for  you  ?" 
she  asked. 

"We'll  get  along." 

"And  how  would  I  get  to  school?" 

"Our  children  drive  every  morning," 
replied  Brother  Sanders.  "They  could 
call  for  you — now,  we're  dependin'  on 
you.     Shall  I  say  you  will  come?" 

"What  shall  I  say,  father?" 

"I'll  let  you  know  tomorrow.  Broth- 
er    Sanders,"    answered     the    father. 


"That  will  be  time  enough,  won't  it?" 

"Oh,  yes;  well,  I  must  be  going. 
}ilv  horse  wants  to  get  home,  too,  I 
hear."  They  followed  him  into  the 
yard. 

"Good  night ;  let  us  know  tomorrow. 
We'll  depend  on  you,"  he  shouted  as 
he  galloped  off. 

When  they  came  back  into  the  house 
Julia  did  not  as  usual  gather  up  the 
few  dishes  and  wash  them ;  she  sat 
and  looked  at  her  father  in  an  odd 
way. 

"You  look  pretty  sober,  m}'  girl,"  he 
laughed  good-naturedly. 

"I'm  afraid  already — how  can  I? 
Suppose  that  Bill  Johnson  or  Tom 
Henries  should  come  to  school.  They 
are  as  old  as  I  am — why — "  she 
laughed  outright  at  the  thought. 

"I  understand  that  only  the  little 
children  are  attending,  as  Brother 
Sanders  said,  and  there  are  only  a  few 
iif  them.  It  will  be  a  good  experience 
for  )'0u — I  fear  you  get  lonesome  here 
sometimes." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  father — but  if  \ou 
think  I  can  do  it,  I'll  try." 

"That's  the  way  to  talk.  You'll  suc- 
ceed. What  you  had  better  do  is  to 
visit  the  school  a  day  or  two  and  take 
notice  of  how  Miss  Jones  does  it.  She 
might  give  you  some  pointers  and  lend 
you  some  books  to  read  that  will  help 
you.  I'll  take  you  down  myself  to- 
morrow." 

Then  while  the  father  did  some 
chores  outside,  Julia  washed  the  bowls 
and  made  everything  orderly  for  the 
night.  Usually,  she  sang  as  she  did 
these  simple  duties,  but  this  evening 
she  was  quiet.  Her  tasks  ended,  she 
placed  a  paper  shade  over  the  lamp 
and  drew  her  father's  easy  chair  up 
to  the  table.  From  an  oil-cloth  cov- 
ered box  in  the  corner  she  took  her 
father's  slippers  and  put  them  by  the 
door.  Then  from  the  paper  holder 
she  drew  a  bundle  of  mail  matter.  Two 
papers  and  a  letter  she  laid  at  her 
father's  place,  while  she  examined  a 
magazine. 

The  father  soon  came  in,  put  on  his 
slippers,  and  took  his  place  by  the  ta- 
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ble.  He  adjusted  his  glasses,  opened 
and  read  the  letter.  Then  he  glanced 
at  the  "News,"  but  did  not  read  long. 
He  saw  that  Julia  was  not  reading. 
He  put  down  the  paper,  pushed  his 
glasses  up  on  his  forehead,  and  met 
his  daughter's  look  across  the  table. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  I  have 
taught  school  ?"  he  asked. 

"No;  why,  father,  I  never  knew 
that!" 

"Yes;  I  was  a  school  teacher  for  a 
week.  That  was  twenty-five  years 
ago,  but  I  remember  that  week  yet." 

"Go  on — tell  me  about  it." 

"I  was  a  school  trustee  down  where 
I  lived  before  I  moved  up  here  to 
Piney  Ridge.  One  cold  winter  day 
just  before  Christmas,  I  received  word 
that  the  teacher  was  sick.  I  went  to 
the  school  that  morning  to  tell  the 
children  they  would  have  to  go  home 
again.  Such  an  announcement  is  us- 
ually met  with  a  good  deal  of  noisy 
glee,  but  strange  to  say,  most  of  the 
boys  and  girls  were  disappointed.  I 
learned  the  reason  for  this  when  a 
number  of  the  large  boys  and  girls 
gathered  round  me,  explaining  that  a 
spelling  contest  was  on  and  that  that 
week  was  to  see  its  finish.  I  learned 
that  there  were  rival  sides,  and  the 
rivalry  had  become  intense.  A  good 
part  of  the  day  for  a  week  was  to  have 
been  taken  to  decide  the  contest,  for 
nearly  the  whole  spelling  book  was 
to  be  gone  through.  Wouldn't  I  be 
the  teacher,  and  give  out  the  spelling? 
they  asked.  That  was  all  that  would 
be  required — that  was  easy,  they  clam- 
ored.   So  I  promised. 

"Well,  for  five  days  that  school  did 
nothing  but  spell.  We  held  but  one 
session  a  day,  from  twelve  to  two,  but 
all  that  time  we  spelled.  In  order  to 
give  everybody  a  chance  and  keep  up 
the  game  for  some  time,  the  sides 
ranged  along  opposite  walls.  When  a 
word  was  missed  but  spelled  by  an- 
other of  the  same  side,  that  side  was 
"saved;"  but  if  one  on  the  opposite 
side  spelled  a  missed  word,  the  speller 
had  a  right  to  choose  one   from  the 


other  side  to  come  over  to  his.  This 
was  continued  for  some  time,  usually 
resulting  in  much  exchanging  of  the 
best  spellers.  Then  all  were  spelled 
down,  and  school  was  over  for  the 
day." 

And  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  read 
the  words  from  the  book?"  asked  Ju- 
lia. 

"Well,  yes ;  but  I  soon  learned  that 
it  took  skill  and  tact  to  control  the 
school,  especially  when  the  contests  be- 
came close  and  exciting.  There  were 
difficulties  to  settle,  too.  As  it  has  been 
so  long  ago  many  of  the  details  have 
slipped  from  me,  but  I  remember  quite 
distinctly  one  incident." 

"Yes?" 

"I  suppose  that  every  school  has 
one  or  more  bullies.  We  had  one — 
I  have  forgotten  his  name.  In  the 
final  test  he  was  soon  down,  because 
he  could  bluster  better  than  he  could 
spell.  The  girls,  as  usual,  were  the 
best  spellers,  and  on  that  Friday  af- 
ternoon the  two  who  stood  up  longest 
were  of  the  older  girls.  One  of  these 
girls  I  had  noticed  particularly,  be- 
cause of  her  quiet  ways  and  peculiar 
beauty.  You  look  very  much  like  her, 
my  girl — not  so  much  the  quiet  way, 
but  the  peculiar  brown  beauty.  Well, 
this  girl  knew  the  speller  off  by  heart. 
We  had  spelled  all  the  long  and  hard 
words  from  Myrrh  to  Popocatepetl. 
The  interest  was  tense.  I  gave  a 
word  to  this  girl,  and  I  supposed  she 
spelled  it  right ;  but  the  bully  who  was 
on  the  opposing  side  shouted  out  that 
she  had  missed.  There  was  some 
confusion  at  this.  The  girl  stood 
quietly  listening  to  the  wrangling  back 
and  forth,  which  I  tried  to  quiet,  stat- 
ing that  the  word  had  been  correctly 
spelled.  At  this  the  fellow  lost  his 
head  and  jumped  up  as  if  to  hit  me. 
Instantly  that  girl  sprang  in  front  of 
him  and  with  her  small  fist  raised,  she 
commanded :  'Don't  you  dare  touch 
him !'  " 

The  fellow  retreated  while  the 
school  laughed. 

"And  she—" 
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"In  the  end  she  won  the  prize — for 
there  was  a  prize,  I  beheve — a  book ; 
but  she  won  something  else,  too." 

"What,  father?" 

"She  became  your  mother." 


II. 


The  morning  sun  chmbed  into  the 
blue  sky  back  of  Piney  Ridge.  Shad- 
ows from  the  pines  lay  over  the  house 
and  reached  into  the  garden.  Julia 
had  been  a  long  time  getting  asleep 
the  night  before,  so  she  had  overslept 
herself  this  morning.  With  consterna- 
tion she  saw  the  sun  high  in  the  heav- 
ens. She  hurriedly  dressed  and  came 
down  stairs,  only  to  find  the  cows 
milked  and  breakfast  over  for  her 
father,  who  was  already  at  work  in 
the  field. 

It  would  be  some  hours  yet  before 
time  to  go  to  the  school.  After  nib- 
bling a  little  breakfast  herself  and 
clearing  away  the  dishes,  she  went 
back  to  her  room.  She  pushed  up  the 
blinds  and  opened  the  door  to  the  fresh 
morning  air.  The  twitter  of  nest-build- 
ing birds  came  from  the  nearby  tree. 
There  was  a  fresh  cheeriness  in  the 
morning. 

Julia's  room  shared  in  the  uncom- 
monness  of  Piney  Ridge  cottage.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  were  plastered.  The 
wall  paper  was  devoid  of  highly-col- 
ored "posy"  effects.  The  woodwork 
was  stained  to  imitate  rosewood.  A 
serviceable,  but  not  expensive  carpet 
covered  the  floor.  The  white  enam- 
eled iron  bed  stood  near  the  curtained 
window.  A  dresser  occupied  the  larg- 
est wall  space.  In  the  corner  near  the 
outside  door  stood  a  home-made  book 
case,  the  lower  shelves  stacked  with 
magazines,  and  the  upper  shelves  filled 
with  books.  A  reading  and  work  table 
and  a  low  rocker  received  the  best 
light  near  the  glass  door.  A  framed 
Madonna  by  Murello  hung  on  the  wall 
on  one  side  of  the  dresser,  on  the  other 
side  "The  Gleaners"  had  the  place  of 
distinction.  Of  course,  there  were  the 
usual  girls'  trinkets  and  finishing 
touches  of  ornamentation. 


Julia's  room  was  an  index  to  the 
whole  house.  Upstairs  there  was  one 
unfinished  room  ;  the  ground  floor  con- 
tained a  bedroom,  a  front  room,  a 
small  kitchen  and  a  large  living  room. 
All  of  these  were  finished  and  fur- 
nished tastefully.  Visitors  to  Piney 
Ridge  cottage  looked  their  wonder  to 
find  here  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness 
of  sage-brush,  many  of  the  comforts 
and  signs  of  good  taste  usually  found 
only  in  more  favored  places. 

And  Hugh  Elston,  reading  their 
thoughts,  would  say :  "Culture  is  not 
altogether  the  result  of  physical  envir- 
onment. This  little  home  of  ours  is 
only  an  example  of  the  predominance 
of  mind  over  matter.  When  we  came 
here  there  was  a  little  wild  brush  on 
the  hill-side,  some  cedars,  those  twelve 
pines,  and  the  spring.  Around  us  en- 
circled the  desert.  I  enlarged  the 
spring  and  obtained  a  stream  large 
enough  for  irrigation.  That,  of 
course,  has  been  the  magic  touch.  We 
have  forced  back  the  desert,  not  al- 
lowing its  disintegrating  power  to  en- 
croach upon  us.  That  is  the  usual  trou- 
ble with  isolated  dwellers  like  us,  they 
let  the  wilderness  get  the  upper  hand, 
and  their  lives  become  as  wild  and  as 
uncouth  as  their  environment.  It  is 
easier  for  us  to  live  up  to  our  ideals 
because  we  have  made  our  immediate 
environment  to  help  us." 

"But  3'ou  are  a  long  ways  from  civ- 
ilization." 

"Oh,  no.  We  are  only  fifteen  miles 
from  the  railroad,  and  that  places  us 
in  close  touch  with  the  world.  We 
have  a  twice-a-week  mail  service. 
There  is  no  reason  that  we  can  not 
have  every  comfort  and  convenience 
we  desire  and  can  afford.  There  are 
only  two  of  us  now.  and  pur  tastes 
are  simple.  Some  of  our  neighbors 
think  we  are  extravagant.  *  *  * 
Oh,  yes,  we  have  neighbors  scattered 
along  the  Ridge  some  miles  apart.  * 
*  *  Some  of  them  think  our  window 
and  door  screens  are  a  luxury,  and 
that  we  are  extravagant  in  the  matter 
of  books  and  magazines.  Pnit  I  tell 
them  the  money  I  save  in  taking  care 
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of  111)-  farm  tools  and  machinery  pays 
tlircc-fold  for  all  such  thin^js.  *  '' 
Yes ;  I'll  admit,  that  is  a  g^entle  hint  to 
them.  I  only  wish  they  would  talj:e  it 
more  to  heart.  *  *  *  Well,  we 
take  all  the  Church  publications  and 
the  semi-weekly  Dcserct  Netvs.  Then 
I  always  like  to  have  one  of  the  first- 
class  Eastern  magazines.  I  prefer  the 
Atlantic,  but  Julia  likes  Harper's.  So 
in  order  to  please  us  both  and  keep 
peace  in  the  family,  we  take  them 
both.  *  *  *  Extravag-ant,  you 
also  think!  Not  at  all.  One  good- 
sized  calf  which  the  buyer  drives  off, 
or  one  hog  taken  to  market,  or  a  load 
of  wheat  pays  for  it  all — a  whole 
year  of  intellectual  feasting.  'Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,'  though 
I'll  admit  that  I  know  some  people  who 
think  that  bread  is  all-sufficient  if  they 
can  have  a  little  hog  fat  with  it." 

lulia  remembered  some  of  these  re- 
marks of  her  father's  that  morning,  as 
she  looked  over  her  books  to  find,  per- 
chance, something  on  school  teaching ; 
but  there  was  nothing.     She  had  kept 
her  own  school  books,  and  she  looked 
at  the  well-worn   primers  of  he^  be- 
ginning    days,    wondering     how    she 
would  be  able  to  teach  reading  from 
such  books.     Her  higher  grade  texts 
were  more  familiar,  and  the  marginal 
comments   in   some   of   them   brought 
her  back  to   many   happy   school-day 
incidents.      Julia    had    not    started   to 
school  until   she  was  nine  years  old; 
but  she  could  read  then  and  she  had 
easily  kept  up  with  her  classes.     The 
last  year  in  the  grades  had  been  com- 
pleted   in    the    graded    school    at    the 
county    seat,    since    which    time,    two 
years    ago,    she    had    lived    with    her 
father  in  their  home  under  the  shadow 
of  the  pines. 

The  one  terrible  break  in  the  girl's 
uneventful  life  had  been  the  death  of 
her  mother  a  number  of  years  before. 
It  seemed  a  long  time  ago  to  her,  but 
the  mother's  face  lived  in  her  memory 
more  real  and  more  beautiful  than  the 
Madonna  on  the  wall.  The  first  years 
with  her  mother,  the  latter  ones  with 
her  father — these  had  been  the  shap- 


ing influences  of  her  life.  The  big 
world  about  her  had  touched  her 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the 
printed  page,  and  so  its  harsh  noises 
came  to  her  subdued ;  its  restlessness, 
sin,  and  misery  came  to  her  safe  re- 
treat as  faint  echoes  from  a  guilty 
world. 

Julia  remembered  having  read  some- 
thing  about    school    teaching   in    The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  so  she  began 
the  task  of  looking  for  it  among  the 
big  stack  in  the  corner.    This  magazine 
had  been  very  much  of  a  delight  to 
her.     Ladies  and  gentlemen  maved  in 
stateyl  form  through  its  pages.     Here 
was  a  world   far  above  this  coiiimon 
earth,  at  least  of  that  which  lay  around 
Piney    Ridge    for    many   miles.      The 
people  in  this  world  of  print  always 
spoke  and  acted  with  exact  propriety. 
None   of   them   would    say   "aint"   or 
would  eat  with  their  knives.     It  was 
quite  improper  for  a  man  to  have  a 
two-days  old  beard  on  his  face,  and  it 
was   an   unpardonable   breach   of   eti- 
quette for  a  man  to  appear  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  even  before  his  wife.    Julia  had 
read  of  these  things,  wondering  whether 
she  could  not  introduce  some  of  this 
"higher  living"   into  their  own   com- 
monplace lives.     She  used  to  discuss 
these  points  with  her  father.     He  was 
of  the  opinion  that  people  who  wrote 
for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  like 
magazines    could    not    enter    into    the 
needs    of    the    Western    farmers    and 
ranchers ;  "however,''   said  he,  "it's  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  high  ideal,  even 
if  we  can't  always  reach  it.     Common 
sense  also  ought  to  be  mixed  plenti- 
fully with  the  expression  of  the  ideal- 
ist who  does  nothing  but  sit  at  a  desk 
and  write  out  his  opinions.     I,  for  in- 
stance, could  always  wear  my  coat  at 
the  table,  but  it  would  be  pi^ettv  un- 
comfortable, especially  in  the  summer, 
and  I'd  pay  high  for  my  bit  of  style." 
While  Julia  was  looking  for  some- 
thing on  school  that  morning  she  came 
across  a  printed  menu  card  that  she 
had  tried  to  follow.     It  was  one  of  the 
simplest  of  the  inany  dinners  outlined, 
consisting  of  five  courses  only.     She 
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laughed  heartily  now  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  elaborate  meal  which  she 
had  served  her  father,  trying  to  get 
in  all  the  fancy  touches  of  the  "real 
thing."  She  remembered  that  two 
"numbers"  had  been  added  to  the 
menu  :  a  flood  of  tears  from  her,  end- 
ing in  a  merry  laugh  in  which  her 
father  heartily  joined. 

Julia  heard  her  father  come  into  the 
house.  He  called  to  her  from  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

"All  right,  father,"  she  replied. 
"Are  you  waiting  for  me?" 

"No,  no ;  I  think  we'll  have  to  wait 
until  tomorrow  to  visit  the  school.  I 
find  I  can't  very  well  get  away  today. 
Will  that  be  all  right?" 

"Yes — I  suppose  so,"  she  replied. 

Julia  went  to  the  open  outer  door 
and  looked  out.  She  resumed  the 
hummed  tune  and  went  down  again 
on  the  floor  among  her  books.  She 
had  been  disappointed  in  not  being 
able  to  carry  out  the  original  program 
for  the  day,  but  she  knew  it  did  not 
matter.  A  sheet  of  paper  fell  from 
her  geography.  Picking  it  up  she 
found  it  was  a  note  Glen  Curtiss  had 
written  her,  asking  her  to  go  with  him 
to  a  dance.  She  remembered  how  the 
teacher  had  interrupted  the  message, 
had  read  it,  and  later  had  given  it  to' 
her,  and  how  embarrassed  she  had 
been.  She  had  not  dared  write  a  note 
back  to  him,  and  as  she  had  been  too 
shy  to  speak  to  him  about  it,  he  had  re- 
ceived no  reply.  Glen  had  quit  school 
shortly  after.  She  had  received  other 
notes  from  other  boys,  but  she  had 
quickly  destroyed  them  all.  There 
seemed  to  have  been  something  dif- 
ferent in  Glen's  note,  so  she  had  kept 
it. 

Julia  found  the  article  she  was  look- 
ing for,  but  as  it  was  time  to  go  down 
stairs  and  get  dinner,  she  did  not  read 
it.  After  dinner  she  took  the  maga- 
zine and  went  out  in  the  garden.  She 
sat  down  on  the  rustic  seat  near  the 
little  heart-shaped  flower  bed,  and  read 
the  article ;  but  it  did  not  treat  on  pri- 
mary teaching,  so  she  got  very  little 
help  from  it. 


Then  she  worked  for  a  while  in  the 
garden.  Her  flowers  were  not  doing 
so  well  this  summer — perhaps  she  had 
neglected  them.  This  garden  had  orig- 
inally been  laid  out  by  her  mother ;  and 
for  her  sake,  the  girl  had  tried  to  keep 
it  up ;  but  it  was  quite  a  care  at  times. 
Sometimes  the  water  was  scarce,  and 
then  the  weeds  had  a  habit  of  grow- 
ing much  thriftier  than  the  flowers. 
She  trimmed  the  little  walk  which 
curved  around  the  grass  plats,  and 
carried  some  water  to  a  drooping 
flower.  Then  she  put  on  her  sun- 
bonnet  and  walked  out  past  the  barn 
by  the  water  ditch  which  ran  along 
the  edge  of  the  hill.  Some  light,  fleecy 
clouds  obscured  the  sun,  so  she  took 
ofi^  her  bonnet.  There  was  a  story 
in  the  magazine  which  she  had  not 
read,  so  she  began  it  as  she  walked 
along. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Piney 
Ridge  Cottage,  along  the  path  Julia 
was  taking  was  a  grave-yard.  A 
stout  picket  fence  enclosed  a  few  rods 
of  ground  in  which  were  five  graves. 
This  grave-yard  was  another  exam- 
ple of  Hugh  Elston's  "extravagance." 
From  the  end  of  his  field  in  that  di- 
rection, a  ditch  extended  some  rods 
through  the  sage-brush  to  the  enclos- 
ure, and  in  this  ditch  enough  of  the 
precious  water  was  sent  to  keep  alive 
some  rose  and  lilac  bushes  and  a  few 
square  rods  of  grass.  Here  Hugh 
Klston  had  buried  his  wife,  and  later 
he  had  invited  others  of  his  distant 
neighbors  who  had  suffered  loss  to 
bring  their  dead  and  let  them  sleep  in 
this  spot  of  green,  rather  than  in  the 
desolate  loneliness  of  a  single  grave 
on  the  dry  hillside. 

Julia  opened  the  gate  and  went  into 
the  enclosure.  Her  mother's  grave  was 
in  one  corner,  and  the  bushes  there 
were  large  enough  to  cast  a  shade  over 
the  mound.  Some  hardy  flowers  blos- 
somed along  the  edge,  and  Julia  placed 
near  the  headstone  a  handful  of  wild 
blossoms  she  had  gathered  on  the  way. 
Then  she  sat  down  on  the  grass  to 
finish  reading  her  story.  • 

Julia,  being  a  girl,  liked  to  read  a 
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Story — and  especially  a  love  story.  Her 
father  thought  it  part  of  wisdom  not 
to  forbid  her  reading  stories,  but  to 
furnish  her  with  the  best.  "First,"  said 
he,  "those  that  are  embued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,"  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  subscribed  for  the  Church  mag- 
azines— then  the  best  that  are  found  in 
the  high  class  magazines  of  the  world. 
These  could  do  no  harm,  and  would 
give  her  an  outlook  on  the  world's 
tlioughts  and  feelings. 

Out  of  her  reading,  Julia  had  formed 
her  ideals,  among  them  being  an  ideal 
lover.  She  was  not  foolish  enough  to 
think  that  this  lover  must  of  necessity 
come  from  some  city,  and  be  clad  in 
fashionable  attire.  Neither  did  she 
fancy  the  brave,  dashing  cowboy 
sometimes  described  in  her  reading. 
The  cowboys  whom  she  had  met  were 
as  a  rule,  not  of  the  story-book  kind. 
Boys  there  were  on  the  neighboring 
ranches,  and  some  of  them  she  knew 
very  well.  A  number  of  them  attended 
Sunday  School  and  sometimes  they 
came  to  meeting.  A  few  of  them  had 
tried  to  get  better  acquainted  with  her, 
but  either  they  had  lacked  tact  or  cour- 
age or  she  had  discouraged  them  by 
her  strange,  distant  ways.  Perhaps  all 
these  causes  had  something  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  Julia  Elston  was  yet  as 
heart-free  as  the  breezes  that  played 
in  the  tops  of  the  pines.  Yet  she  had 
her  ideal,  somewhat  intangible,  a  far- 
away something  sacred  to  her  that 
would  some  day  be  made  clearly  mani- 
fest. 

She  finished  her  story,  let  the  maga- 
zine drop  to  the  grass,  and  then  she  sat 
looking  at  the  mound  before  her.    The 


story  had  ended  strangely.  Someone 
had  died,  and  thus  solved  a  vexed  prob- 
lem. Yes,  she  thought,  death  does 
sometimes  solve  problems,  and  then 
again  it  creates  them.  Here  was  her 
mother.  She  remembered  her  as  a  dear 
soul,  a  beautiful  woman.  She  must 
have  been  good  and  brave  to  have  been 
willing  to  help  her  father  make  a  home 
in  this  wilderness.  Why  had  they  come 
here?  Why  had  they  not  lived  in  the 
city,  or  at  least  in  some  country  settle- 
ment where  there  was  more  society? 
In  the  beginning  it  must  have  been 
hard.  There  was  something  in  the  life 
of  her  father  and  mother  that  she  had 
not  been  told.  Her  father  had  always 
trusted  her,  had  in  recent  years  coun- 
seled with  her  on  all  his  doings ;  but 
she  knew  that  there  was  one  chapter  in 
his  life  which  he  desired  to  remain  as 
if  forgotten.  She  had  long  ago  re- 
spected that  wish — but  why  should  she 
not  know ! 

The  fleecy  clouds  melted  into  the 
dry,  warm  air,  and  the  sun  shone 
again.  The  afternoon  was  passing. 
The  lilac  bush  cast  a  long  shadow  over 
the  grove.  She  would  have  to  go 
home. 

As  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
turned  around  she  gave  a  scream  of 
fright.  A  man  was  standing  outside 
the  fence.  He  was  clean-shaven  with  a 
Panama  hat  tilted  back  on  his  head. 
He  was  leaning  against  the  fence,  his 
arms  on  the  pickets,  his  chin  in  his 
hands,  looking  at  her.  When  she 
screamed,  he  straightened  and  said : 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  mean 
to  frighten  you." 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Arab  and  His  Religion. 

B\  J.  M.  Tanner. 
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Next  to  the  Christian  and  the  Jew, 
the  Arab  and  his  rehgion  are  of  great- 
est interest  from  a  religious  point  of 
view  to  the  Christian  world.  We  shall 
not  discuss  here  whether  any  nation- 
ality was  made  for  its  religion  or  the 
religion  for  the  nationality.  It  is  very 
certain  as  the  world  now  stands  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  relation  in  the  men- 
tal make-up  of  the  various  nations  of 
the  world  and  the  religions  which 
they  profess. 

The  Arab  will  always  have  an  im- 
nortant  place  in  religious  history.  His 
importance  today  in  the  civilized 
world,  if  measured  by  wealth  and  edu 
cation,  is  of  no  great  consequence.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  this  wonder- 
ful race  is  not  so  much  what  it  is  as 
what  it  has  the  capacity  to  be.  When 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  won- 
derful alertness  of  the  Arab's  mind, 
and  his  ability  to  respond  to  vigorous 
action,  one  naturally  wonders  why  he 
is  not  making  more  stir  in  the  world 
about  him. 

Who  is  the  Arab?  Whence  came 
he  ?  He  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  the 
days  of  Abraham  and  claims  his  de- 
scent through  Ishmael  the  son  of  Ha- 
gar."  The  call  of  the  .'\rab  to  national 
life;  the  promise  that  he  shall  be  a 
great  nation  are  both  found  in  Holy 
Writ.  To  Hagar,  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  said :  "I  will  multiply  thy  seed 
exceedingly,  and  it  shall  not  be  num- 
bered for  multitude.  Thou  shalt  bear 
a  son  and  shall  call  his  name  Ishmael. 
His  hand  will  be  against  every  man 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him." 

.\  fulfillment  of  that  divine  message 
began  in  one  of  those  domestic  dis- 
turbances in  which  the  Lord  evidently 
spoke  through  Sarah,  who  saw  the  son 
of  H^agar  mocking  at  the  feast  of 
Isaac's  emergence  from  babyhood : 
"Cast  out  this  bond-woman,"  she  said, 
"and  her  son,  for  the  son  of  this  bond- 
woman shall  not  be  heir  with  mv  son, 


even  with  Isaac."  Abraham  was  com- 
manded of  the  Lord  to  heed  the  words 
of  Sarah,  and  he  "rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle 
of  water  and  gave  it  unto  Hagar, 
putting  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  the 
child,  and  sent  her  away ;  and  she  de- 
jiarted  and  wandered  in  the  wilderness 
of  Beersheba." 

Now  Beersheba  is  in  Southern  Ju- 
dca  near  the  line  that  marks  the  boun- 
dry  between  Palestine  and  Arabia.  In- 
to its  wilderness  Hagar  departed.  It 
is  a  rough  mountainous  country  and 
is  today  as  uninviting  as  it  was  in 
those  ancient  times.  Crossing  over 
those  upland  deserts,  Hagar  and  her 
son  reached  the  flats  and  outstretched 
lands  of  their  inheritance.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  brought  Hagar  and 
her  son  into  a  new  land  apart  from 
the  family  of  which  she  formed  a  part, 
was  more  than  an  outburst  of  jealous 
passion.  Between  the  lines  of  that 
Bible  story  one  may  read  the  story  of 
a  divine  purpose.  Abraham,  Sarah  and 
Hagar  were  the  merest  instrumental- 
ities which  brought  into  existence  na- 
tions whose  religious  lives  became 
foremost  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  incidents  of  that  family  disturb- 
ance in  themselves  counted  for  little. 
It  was  what  God  made  of  them  that 
has  given  them  such  far-reaching  con- 
sequences in  the  religious  history  of 
the  world.  "And  of  Ishmael,"  God 
said,  "I  will  make  him  a  great  nation." 

Of  this  first  Arab  of  the  desert  we 
hear  little  more.  His  mother  was  an 
Egyptian,  and  he  took  to  wife  an 
Kgyptian.  For  nearly  two  thousand 
years  the  descendants  of  Hagar's  son 
were  wanderers  in  a  strange  and  for- 
bidding land.  Except  the  tribal  wars 
which  were  carried  on  between  these 
Nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert,  very  lit- 
tle of  their  history  is  known.  The  ful- 
fillment of  God's  promises  respecting 
Ishmael  broke  in  upon  the  world,  from 
the  birth  and  life  of  Mohammed,  the 
second  great  Arab. 
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The  Dangers  of  Excitement. 

Some  men  talk  in  excitement,  walk 
in  excitement  and  live  in  excitement. 
Its  spirit  often  carries  them  from  their 
moorings  and  destroys  the  stability 
of  their  natures.  The  spirit  of  ex- 
citement is  filled  with  dangers ;  dan- 
gers that  affect  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  those  thus  unable  to  control 
themselves. 

People  who  allow  their  excitable  na- 
tures to  sway  them  are  generally 
the  victims  of  suspicion — suspicion 
that  is  sometimes  as  cruel  as  the  g^rave. 
In  their  suspicions  they  become  the 
victims  of  all  sorts  of  credulity,  and  ly- 
ing spirits  and  power  over  them.  Their 
speculations  are  looked  upon  as  dem- 
onstrated truths.  They  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  facts  and  opinions 
and  are  therefore  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
do  all  sorts  of  wrong  to  their  fellow- 
men. 


Those  who  yield  to  the  spirit  of  ex- 
citement become  in  time  the  subjects 
of  all  sorts  of  delusions  and  are  filled 
with  vain  imaginations.  The  spirit  of 
truth  leaves  them  and  they  learn  to 
love  lies.  Men  and  women  thus  affect- 
ed lose  the  spirit  of  justness  and  fair- 
ness. Robbed  of  their  calmness  they 
jump  to  hasty  conclusions  that  are  mis- 
leading and  harmful. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  by  reason  of 
their  manifold  duties  in  various  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  Church  are 
in  a  large  measure  judges  of  their  fel- 
low-men. For  that  reason  the  Saints 
should  inculcate  the  spirit  of  patience 
and  calmness,  and  should  deliberate 
in  their  judgments  and  be  careful  of 
their  opinions,  in  order  that  thev  may 
not  inflict  injustice  upon  their  fellow- 
man. 

One  of  the  most  notable  dangers, 
perhaps,  of  the  spirit  of  excitement,  is 
the  hatred  which  _grows  out  of  the  sus- 
picion which  excitement  begets.  The 
spirit  of  evil  works  more  freely  upon 
an  excitable  and  uncontrollable  nature. 
Suspicion  whispers  falsehood.  False- 
hoods create  jealousies,  misgivings, 
envy,  and  lastly  hatred.  There  is  per- 
haps in  all  human  nature  some  meas- 
use  of  excitability  which,  however 
good  in  itself,  must  be  guarded  in 
order  that  it  become  not  excessive. 
There  are  those  who  are  extremely 
excitable  by  nature.  They  should  be 
continually  on  their  guard  and  remem- 
ber the  danger  into  which  their  excit- 
abilitv,  if  uncontrolled,  will  swiftly  car- 
ry them.  There  is,  lastly,  a  very  great 
likelihood  that  excitability  will  weak- 
en the  courage  of  man  and  make  of 
him,  in  the  presence  of  trivial  obsta- 
cles, a  retreating  coward.  We  are  liv- 
ing in  an  excitable  age.  Many  are  ex- 
citable largely  by  reason  of  the  habits 
of  excessiveness,  and  unnatural  living. 

Those  who  practice  self-control  add 
to  the  stability  of  their  lives,  to  their 
own  happiness,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
others. 
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Addressing  Sunday  School  Children. 

No  man  ought  ever  to  address  chil- 
dren unless  he  knows  what  he  is  go- 
ing to  say,  how  he  is  going  to  sav  it, 
and  why  he  is  going  to  say  it. 

1.  Always  -use  the  simplest,  plain- 
est words — monosyllables,  if  possible. 

2.  Never  speak  without  having  a 
distinct  object  in  view. 

3.  Allow  no  side  issue  to  divert  you 
from  the  object. 

4.  Never  tell  a  story  because  of  its 
having  a  laugh  in  it. 

5.  Do  not  talk  a  long  while.     Chil- 
dren are  too  polite  to  express  dissat-, 
isfaction,  though  your  talk  may  great- 
ly bore  them. 

6.  Use  enough  of  legitimate  illus- 
tration or  anecdote  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children,  but  be  very  care- 
ful that  it  is  appropriate  and  has  sense 
in  it. 

7.  Watch  the  tones  of  your  voice. 
Roys  can' see  as  quickly  as  any  elocu- 
tionist when  you  have  gone  from  the 
natural  to  the  false,  the  falsetto  to  the 
declamatory ;  that  is  to  say,  they  know 
when  you  are  "speaking  your  piece," 
and  they  will  at  once  say  to  them- 
selves, "I  can  speak  better  than  that 
myself."  Then  it  is  time  for  you  to 
sit  down. 

8.  Never  ask  children  for  their  at- 
tention, nor  allow  any  one  else  to  ask 
it  for  you ;  for,  if  you  do,  ten  to  one 


the  children  are  not  at  fault,  but  your- 
self. Say  something  to  rivet  atten- 
tion, or  stop. 

Humane  Day. 

It  has  been  our  custom,  for  many 
}'ears  past,  to  designate  one  Sunday  in 
I'ebruary  for  the  teaching  of  kindness 
to  animals.  This  year  the  date  falls  on 
b'ebruary  26th.  We  hope  our  teach- 
ers will  not  fail  to  prepare  some  good 
lesson  for  their  pupils  on  Humane 
Day.  Of  late,  in  the  United  States, 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in 
the  subject,  resulting  in  the  passing 
of  some  good  wholesome  laws  for  the 
protection  of  our  dumb  animals.  Rut, 
while  the  passage  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances may,  in  some  measure,  pre- 
vent cruelty  to  animals^  they  will  not 
entirely  remedy  the  evil :  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  education.  Our  children  must 
\x  taught,  from  infancy,  to  be  kind 
and  tender  to  the  animals  God  has 
placed  in  our  care.  It  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  not  law.  When  every 
soul  gets  into  the  condition  of  mind 
that  he  will  go  out  of  his  way  to 
ease  the  suffering  of  a  dumb  animal, 
then  many  of  the  cruelties  now  com- 
plained of  will  disappear  from  the 
earth  for  ever.  We  join  with  all  good 
citizens  in  the  effort  to  awaken  the 
Dublic  conscience  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject. 


Lead,  Little  Feet. 

By  Bertha  A.  Klcinman. 

Lead,  little  feet,  with  the  rhyme  of  your  patter, 
Plav  it  was  I  who  had  blundered  my  way. 

Out  of  the  routine,  Oh,  let  me  trip  after, 
Lead,  little  feet,  I  will  follow  today. 

Hold,  little  hands,  should  I  stumble  or  falter. 

I  am  a  pilgrim  and  you  are  my  stay ; 
Reacons  may  fail  me  but  you  will  not  alter. 

Hold  little  hands  for  T  need  you  alway. 

Lead,  little  heart,  yours  the  wings  that  shall  take  me 
Out  of  my  worries  when  days  shall  be  long ; 

Let  me  be  just  what  your  trusting  would  make  me — 
Worthy  of  you — little  sunshine — lead  on. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORK. 


Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Sul>crinteudcncv.  Josct'h  P.  Sinitli.  David  O.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 


Have    You  Renewed  Your   Sub- 
scription? 

In  our  visiting  through  the  stakes, 
v,-e  frequently  meet  Sunday  School  of- 
ficers who,  when  reminded  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  every  officer  and  teacher 
having  the  Juvenile,  make  this  ex- 
cuse : 

"Why,  I've  been  taking  the  Juve- 
nile until  just  lately — in  fact,  I've 
been  a  subscriber  nearly  all  my  life, 
but  my  subscription  has  expired,  and 
I  haven't  taken  the  time  to  renew 
it.     I  will  do  so  right  away." 

If  good  intentions  paid  for  renew- 
als, there  would  not  be  a  delinquency 
in  the  Church.  A  renewal,  however, 
requires  good  intention  plus  one  dol- 
lar !  Superintendents  will  do  well  to 
bring  this  matter  impressively  before 
their  officers  and  teachers,  that  none 
of  them  can  say  truthfully,  "I  intended 
to,  but  didn't  think." 

Subscribe  now,  at  the  beginning  of 
Forty-Six. 


The   Los    Angeles    Sunday    School. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  branch  in  the 
California  mission  is  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Church.  The  session  visited  recently 
by  one  of  the  general  superintendency 
was  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  The 
nine-thirty  prayer  meeting  and  the 
weekly  Local  Board  meeting  are  held 
regularly,  and  are  effective  means  of 
improving  the  general  Sunday  School 
work. 

President  Joseph  E.  Robinson,  com- 
menting   upon    the    efficiency    of    the 


weekly  preparation  meeting,  made  this 
statement : 

''When  the  superintendency  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Sunday  School  instituted 
the  Local  Board  meeting  one  evening 
a  week,  I  noticed  a  decided  impetus 
in  the  work,  and  a  much  better  at- 
tendance at  the  officers'  preliminary 
n-^eeting  Sunday  morning.  A  new 
energy  seemed  infused  into  the  whole 
body  of  Sunday  School  workers." 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  of 
the  success  of  the  Sunday  School 
cause  throughout  the  various  mis- 
sions. It  is  a  mighty  missionary  fac- 
tor at  home  and  abroad  ! 

Ward  Conferences  for    1911. 

At  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  each 
stake  superintendency  and  board 
should  prepare  the  program  they  wish 
wards  to  follow  in  the  regular  annual 
Sunday  School  conference  of  their  re- 
spective stake. 

Ward  conferences  should  be  held  as 
near  as  possible  on  the  anniversary 
of   the   organization   of  the   school. 

Programs  should  be  submitted  to 
the  General  Board  for  approval  and 
recommendations. 

Enthusiasm. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Christians 
that  they  are  so  lacking  in  enthusi- 
asm ?  The  answer  is  that  the  nature 
is  saturated,  soaked  by  the  chilling 
drizzle  of  worldliness,  and  along  with 
this  deterioration  of  nature  conies  a 
diminishing  of  the  vision  of  the  Fath- 
erhood of  God  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  man,  and  because  there  is  a  shad- 
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owed    vision   tiie   glowing   purpose   is  ence  of  such  a  gospel,  it  is  because  we 

also   lacking,   and   the   soul   does   not  have  a  heart  of  stone;  but   He  who 

catch  fire.     What,  then,  shall  we  do?  knows  our  frame  and  who  remembers 

Let  us  go  back  to  Him  who  is  a  zeal-  that  we  are  dust  has  promised  to  re- 

ov.f  God,  so  eager  and  ardent  in  His  move  the  heart  of  stone  and  to  give 

love  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  us  a  heart  of  flesh." — JefJerson. 
Son.     If  we  are  not  ablaze  in  the  pres- 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH,  1911. 

(Superintendents  may  divide  work  according  to  their  best  judgment.  The 
entire  Articles  of  Faith  will  be  recited  at  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Con- 
ference, in  April,  1911.) 

ARTICLES  OF  FAITH. 

1.  We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in  His  Sen,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own  sins  and  not  for 
Adam's  transgression. 

3.  We  believe  that,  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  all  mankind  may  be 
saved,  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  first  principles  and  ordinances  cf  the  Gospel  are:  First, 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  Second,  Repentance;  Third,  Baptism  by  immersion 
for  the  remission  of  sins;  Fourth,  Laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

5.  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God  bv  "prophecy,  and  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands."  by  those  who  are  in  authority,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  ad- 
minister in  the  ordinances  thereof. 

6.  We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that  existed  in  the  primitive  c!  urch, 
namely:  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  etc. 

7.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visicns,  healing, 
interpretation  of  tongues,  etc. 

8.  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God.  as  far  as  it  is  translated  cor- 
rectly; we  also  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

9.  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed  all  that  he  does  now  reveal,  and  we 
believe  that  he  will  vet  reveal  many  great  and  important  things  pertaining  to  the. 
Kingdom  of  God. 

10.  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel  and  in  the  restoration  of  the 
ten  tribes.  That  Zion  will  be  built  upon  this  (American)  continent.  That  Christ 
will  reign  personally  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and  re- 
ceive its  paradisiacal  glory. 

11.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshiping  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  conscience,  and  allow  all  men  the  same  privilege,  let  them  wor- 
ship how,  where,  or  what  they  may. 

12.  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presidents,  rulers  and  magistrates, 
in  obeying,  honoring  and  sustaining  the  law. 

13.  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in 
doing  good  to  all  men;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  follow  the  admonition  of  Paul, 
"We  believe  all  things,  we  hope  all  things;"  we  have  endured  many  things,  and 
hone  to  be  able  to  endure  all  things.  If  there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of 
good  report,  or  praiseworthy,  we  seek  after  these  things. 


SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  MARCH. 

How  great  the  wisdom  and  the  love 
That  filled  the  Courts  on  high. 

And  sent  the  Savior  from  above 
To  suffer,  bleed  and  die. 


Parents'  Department. 
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Classes  of    Criticism. 

One  of  the  leading  motives,  if  not 
the  fundamental  principle  in  the  or- 
ganization of  Parents'  Classes,  is  help- 
fulness. The  first  class  of  this  kind  in 
the  Church  was  given  instructions  on 
How  to  help  the  children  to  prepare 
Sunday  School  lessons.  In  fact  the 
non-preparation  of  pupils  was  one  con- 
dition that  suggested  the  necessity  of 
the  co-operation  of  parents  in  Sunday 
School  work.  From  this  beginning  the 
scope  of  the  department  widened,  in- 
cluding in  its  sphere  the  educating  of 
parents,  the  improving  of  the  family 
circle,  the  uplifting  of  the  home,  and 
the  betterment  of  social  and  commu- 
nity life. 

These  purposes  are  most  worthy, 
and  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  officers. 
But  in  at  least  one  or  two  instances, 
the  parents'  class  has  become  a  center 
of  criticism — a  fault-finding  organiza- 
tion in  which  persons  as  well  as  con- 
ditions receive  severe  censure.  They 
are  classes  of  criticism,  not  classes  of 
action.  And  while  this  criticism  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  general  way  before  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  the  person  found 
fault  with  may  know  nothing  about 
it,  perhaps  for  several  weeks.  In  one 
instance,  a  public  institution  was  con- 
demned severely  by  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  class,  because  it  was  not 
conducted  in  the  way  he  thought  it 
should  be.  One  or  two  members  took 
up  the  theme,  and  about  precipitated 
what  promised  to  be  general  condem- 
nation proceedings.  A  stake  officer 
who  chanced  to  be  present,  learning 
that  this  was  the  second  class  period 
devoted  to  just  such  criticism,  turned 
the  tide  of  accusation,  and  started  a 
flow  of  inquiry  by  asking  a  few  such 
questions  as  these : 

"Have  you  spoken  to  the  president 
of  that  institution  ?" 


"Have  you  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  these  hearsay  charges?" 

"Do  the  officers  know  that  suc'.i 
things  are  being  said? 

To  each  of  these  questions,  a  nega- 
tive answer  was  given.  The  divine 
injunction,  "If  you've  aught  against  a 
brother,  go  to  him."  nad  been  disre- 
garded, and  the  class  blindly  su]v 
posed  they  were  doing  their  duty  in 
publicly  criticising  and  condemning. 

Such  work  as  this,  tears  down ;  it 
does  not  build  up.  It  impairs,  but 
does  not  strengthen.  It  aggravates 
evil  conditions,  but  does  not  improve 
them. 

What  Parents'  Classes  may  do  prof- 
itably and  leeitimately  is  illustrated 
clearly  in  the  following  letter  from  the 
superintendency  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Stake,   .\rizona : 

Dear  Brother: 

In  compliance  with  your  wishes,  we 
submit  the  following  .eport : 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year  we 
took  up  the  subject  of  intemperance 
in  our  Union  meeting,  through  the 
Parents'  Class  department,  which,  in 
a  short  time,  spread  over  the  stake. 
Later  the  sentiment  tecame  so  strong 
against  saloons  that,  with  the  aid  of 
the  good  citizens  of  the  valley,  not  of 
our  faith,  on  the  17th  of  October,  with 
a  local  option  election,  we  voted  the 
saloons  out  of  our  beautiful  valley, 
and  there  is  not  now  a  licensed  saloon 
within  forty  miles  of  us. 

In  the  way  of  proselyting,  our  Sun- 
day School  has  been  the  main  factor 
in  converting  a  family  consisting  of  a 
father,  three  daughters  and  one  son. 
We  also  have,  in  another  part  of  our 
stake  a  number  of  people  not  of  our 
faith,  who  are  taking  part  in  our  Sun- 
day School  class  exercises,  and  in- 
vestigating the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

We  intended  to  take  up  in  the  com- 
ing vear,  in  a  systematic  manner,  the 
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Lesson  8.  "From  the  Wilderness  to 
Cana." 

The  events  immeiuately  follow- 
ing the  temptations  of  Jesus  are  rec- 
orded by  but  one  of  the  evangelists, 
viz.,  John.  We  read  of  the  Baptist's 
second  testimony  (John  1  :  29,  36)  in 
which  he  referred  to  Christ  as  "Tht 
Lamb  of  God."  Two  of  the  Baptist's 
disciples,  Andrew  and  John,  immedi- 
ately followed  Christ.  Andrew  sought 
his  brother  Simon  and  testified  of  the 
Messiah.  (John  1 :  41).  The  two  broth- 
ers came  to  Jesus  who  gave  Simon  a 
new  name,  "Cephas,"  which  is  an  Ara- 
maic word,  or  "Peter,"  which  is  a 
Greek  term,  meaning  a  stone.  Observe 
that  this  new  name  was  afterward  con- 
firmed. 

On  the  day  following  the  meeting 
between  Peter  and  Jesus,  the  same  au- 
thoritative call,  "Follow  me,"  came  to 
Philip.  (John  1:43).  Philip  was  un- 
able to  keep  the  good  news  to  himself 
and  sought  out  Nathanael  to  whom  he 
testified  of  Jesus.  On  hearing  from 
Philip  that  the  new  prophet  was  a  N' 
arene,  Nathanael  asked  in  surprise, 
"Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth?"  Observe  the  simpHc- 
ity  of  Phihp's  answer,  "Come  and 
see."  Observe  also  Nathanael's  com- 
plete conversion,  and  his  testimony  of 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  (John  1  :  45- 
51).  Nathanael  is  subsequently  known 
as  Bartholomew  (see  references  in 
outline).  These  five — John,  Andrew, 
Peter,  Philip  and  Nathanael — were 
called  in  quick  succession ;  by  obedi- 
ence to  that  call,  "Follow  me,"  they  be- 
came disciples  of  the  Christ.  .After- 
ward each  of  them  became  an  apostle 
by  specific  ordination  as  one  of  the  or- 
ganized twelve.  A  disciple  may  be 
merely  a  believer  in,  or  a  follower  of  a 
leader  of  men,  but  an  apostle  is  one 
called  to  be  a  special  witness  of  the 
Christ,  testifying  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge ;  this  is  the  specific  privilege  and 
function  of  the  apostleship.  (Doc.  & 
Gov.  107:23.) 

We  next  hear  of  Jesus  as  one  of  a 
wedding   party    at    Cana    in    Galilee. 


(John  2:1-11).  Both  Jesus  and  His 
mother  were  there.  For  some  reason, 
not  specifically  set  forth  or  explained, 
the  mother  of  Jesus  manifested  some 
concern,  and  apparently  showed  some 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  matter  of 
providing  for  the  guests.  It  was  then 
that  Christ  manifested  rfis  power  in 
performing  the  first  specific  miracle 
recorded  of  Him.  This  first  miracle 
was  accomplished  amid  conditions  de- 
noting rather  privacy  than  publicity. 

The  teacher  should  carefully  study 
in  this  connection  the  subject  of  mir- 
acles in  general,  and  the  significance  of 
miracles  as  an  element  of  individual 
testimony.  (See  "Articles  of  Faith," 
lecture  12).  We  believe  that  a  mir- 
acle is  a  special  occurrence  not  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nature,  but  in 
accordance  with  higher  laws  than 
those  with  which  we  are  ordinarily  ac- 
customed to  deal.  That  one  may  speak 
in  an  ordinary  tone  and  be  heard  and 
understood  by  a  listener  miles  away 
is  a  miracle  beyond  all  credence  and 
acceptance  to  those  who  know  noth- 
ing of  the  telephone ;  whereas,  it  is 
with  us  of  such  ordinary  occurrence  as 
to  pass  without  comment.  The  teach- 
er should  select  such  simple  instances 
as  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  class. 

Lesson  9.  "His  Early  Public  Min- 
istry." 

At  the  close  of  our  last  lesson 
we  left  Jesus  at  Cana ;  from  this 
place  He  went  to  Capernaum,  which 
came  to  be  known  as  His  own  city. 
{  Matt.  9: 1 ;  see  also  John  2: 12,  13V 
On  this  occasion  His  stay  at  Caper- 
naum was  brief.  Another  Passover, 
feast  was  approaching,  and  under  the 
law  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Jews  to  at- 
tend the  Passover  festival  at  Jerusa- 
lem. 

As  a  devout  Jew,  Jesus  was  dis- 
turbed over  the  corruption  of  the  tem- 
ple service,  which  He  regarded  as  a 
sacrilege  against  His  Father's  house. 
He  made  a  determined  efifort  to 
cleanse  the  sacred  precincts  and  even 
resorted  to  physical  force  approaching 
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violence.  Within  the  temple  enclos- 
ure He  found  those  who  sold  oxen, 
and  sheep,  and  doves,  to  be  used  in 
the  prescribed  sacrifices,  also  money- 
changers who  made  great  profit  in 
supplying  temple  coins  in  exchange 
for  the  ordinary  Roman  money.  Those 
unholy  traffickers  He  drove  out  with 
the  peremptory  admonition,  "Make 
not  my  Father's  house  an  house  of 
merchandise." 

The  Jews  demanded  proof  of  His 
authority  to  so  act;  in  reply  He  pro- 
claimed His  divine  origin  by  predict- 
ing His  approaching  death  and  resur- 
rection in  these  words.  "Destroy  this 
temple  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise 
it  up."  The  Jews  apparently  misun- 
derstood Him  and  thoueht  that  He 
referred  to  the  temple  of  masonry, 
when  in  fact  He  referred  to  the  tem- 
ple of  His  body.  (John  2:  18-22;  see 
also  Matt.  26 :  61 ;  27 :  40 ;  Luke  24 :  6- 
8).  Observe  that  the  human  body  is 
elsewhere  called  a  temple  of  God  (see 
I  Cor.  3:  16j  6:19;  H  Cor.  6:16).  It 
is  well  to  note  in  this  connection  a  later 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Christ  to  cleanse 
His  Father's  house  (see  outline). 

It  appears  to  have  been  soon  after 
the  cleansing  of  the  temple  that  Jesus 
was  visited  by  one  of  tlie  rulers  of  the 
Jews,  named  Nicodemus.  (John  3:  1- 
21).  Observe  that  this  man  had  a 
partial  conviction  of  Christ's  divinity, 
and  that  his  testimony,  such  as  it  was, 
was  based  on  the  evidence  of  mir- 
acles (verse  2).  Jesus  expounded  to 
him  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  ex- 
plaining the  baptism  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit,  and  made  plain  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  the  gospel  is  re- 
quired of  all.  Note  the  evidence  that 
these  principles  of  the  gospel  had  been 
taught  before  this  time.  (Read  careful- 
ly verse  10).  To  Nicodemus  Christ 
made  the  second  prediction  of  His 
death  and  declared  the  manner  there- 
of (verse  14). 

Study  the  significance  of  the  title 
"The  Son  of  Man,"  (verse  14;  see  al- 
so John  1:51;  8:28,  Matt.  8:20; 
.•\cts  7:  56;  Dan.  7:  13)  ;  and  observe 


that  in  the  four  gospels  the  title  is 
applied  to  Jesus  by  Himself  alone  (see 
also  Doc.  &  Cov.  49:  6 ;  58 :  65  ;  65  :  5  ; 
122:8). 

From  the  city  Christ  journeyed  to 
the  country.  Note  that  baptisms  were 
performed  by  Christ's  authority.  Here 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  interesting  in- 
cident of  the  great  concern  manifested 
by  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist 
over  the  success  attaii.etl  by  Christ.  In 
this  connection  study  carefully  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist  as  to  the  su- 
periority of  Jesus.  This  constituted 
the  Baptist's  final  testimony.  (John 
3  :  25-36).  The  humility  manifested  by 
the  Baptist  is  such  as  we  witness  only 
in  the  truly  great. 

Follow  the  suggestions  and  observe 
note  presented  in  the  last  two  para- 
graphs of  the  outline  for  these  lessons. 

Church  History. 

FEBRUARY  LESSONS. 

There  are  three  distinct  ideas  in  this 
month's  work :  first,  the  coming  forth 
of  the  Nephite  Record ;  second,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church ;  and,  third, 
the  removal  of  the  Church  to  Ohio.  It 
is  easy  to  do  one  of  two  things  with 
any  one  of  these  ideas :  either  to  get 
lost  in  a  multitude  of  details  and  not 
finish  anything,  or  to  spend  the  time  on 
some  relatively  unimportant  detail. 
Neither  of  these,  it  is  perhaps  need- 
less to  say,  should  be  done.  The  teach- 
er should  seek  out  in  each  lesson  the 
idea  that  he  thinks  best  for  his  particu- 
lar class. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
first  lesson  for  this  month  (lesson  4^ 
the  central  idea  is  that  God  inspired 
the  Prophet  to  do  this  work.  What 
was  it  that  was  brougnt  forth?  and 
hoiv  was  it  brought  forth? — these 
questions,  it  seems  to  us,  cover  the 
whole  ground.  Let  the  teacher  make 
every  detail  discussed  in  the  class  cen- 
tre in  these.  Then,  too,  as  to  the  matter 
of  evidences,  he  should  be  careful  to 
consider  only  the  most  characteristic 
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and  striking,  for  there  will  not  be  time 
to  take  up  any  other.  A  good  topic 
for  assignment  would  be,  compare  the 
reasons  (or  any  particular  line  of  evi- 
dence) for  believing  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon to  be  divine  with  those  for  the 
Bible.  Each  individual  in  the  class 
ought  to  put  this  question  to  himself : 
— Why  do  I  believe  the  Nephite  Rec- 
ord to  be  of  God? 

Similarly,  the  second  lesson  for  the 
month  should  be  treated  (lesson  5.) 
The  central  idea  here,  of  course,  is  the 
Restoration  of  the  Priesthood,  the  au- 
thority to  establish  the  Church.  All 
else  ought  to  revolve  round  this  as  the 
centre.  Let  each  student  bring  this 
matter  home  to  himself  by  asking,  first, 
do  I  really  and  truly  believe  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  to 
be  of  God ;  and,  second,  Why  do  I  be- 
lieve it — what  is  there  in  it  that  gives 
me  this  confidence?  Every  one  in  the 
class  should  get  some  good  working 
idea  from  the  recitation — something 
that  will  strengthen  his  faith.  An  in- 
dividual assignment  may  be  ( 1 )  Com- 
pare our  organization  with  that  of  oth- 
er churches  ;  (2)  Compare  it  with  what 
we  have  in  the  New  Testament;  (3) 
Show  that  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet 
was  original  in  thus  effecting  this  or- 
ganization (so  far  as  it  was  lie  that 
did  it.) 

The  central  idea  of  me  next  lesson 
lies  in  the  growth  of  the  Church  in 
New  York.  This  lesson  is  not,  of 
course,  so  important  as  either  of  the 
preceding,  especially  the  one  next  pre- 
ceding. 

MARCH  LESSONS. 

Note  how,  in  Lesson  7,  the  interest 
in  the  Lamanites  arose.  What  did 
this  interest  lead  to?  Was  the  mis- 
sion to  the  Indians  a  failure?  If 
not,  why  not  ?    Perhaps  the  most  prac- 


tical point  here  lies  in  the  fact  that 
things  may  be  regarded  as  a  failure 
and  yet  not  be  so.  This  thought  might 
be  extended  to  others.  Another  out- 
standing thought  is,  what  sacrifice  the 
early  brethren  used  to  make  for  their 
convictions !  On  this  whole  mission, 
Parley  P.  Pratt's  account  in  his  Auto- 
biography is  the  most  complete.  The 
main  tliought  in  the  removal  of  the 
Church  to  Ohio  centres  in  the  zvhy. 

In  Lesson  8,  the  central  idea  is.  of 
course,  Zion.  Opportunity  should  be 
taken  here  to  explain  our  belief  that 
Zion  zvill  be  redeemed.  This  should 
occupy  most  attention.  The  phrase, 
"the  redemption  of  Zion,"  is  not  so 
clear  to  our  young  people  today.  To 
some  it  has  no  meaning  at  all.  Clear 
up  the  situation,  if  you  don't  do  any- 
thing else  in  this  lesson. 

Lesson  9  should  concern  itself  with 
the  revelations  in  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  primarily.  This  book  is 
not  so  much  read  as  it  should  be.  And 
yet  it  is  the  Bible  of  the  nineteenth 
century — the  word  of  God  to  us  and 
not  to  people  living  centuries  ago.  In- 
duce your  class  to  read  the  volume,  or 
parts  of  it.  It  may  be  that  assignments 
could  be  made  of  certain  revelations 
to  certain  individual  members  of  the 
class,  for  reports  next  Sunday. 


Note : — Would  it  not  be  a  good 
thing  in  your  Fast  Sunday  recitations 
to  lead  the  testimonies  of  the  class  up- 
on topics  connected  with  their  studies 
in  the  history  of  the  Church?  How 
do  they  feel  concerning  it?  What 
good  are  they  getting  out  of  it?  What 
ideas  does  it  call  up  in  them?  What 
parts  of  it  impress  them  most?    Why? 

Your  work  in  the  class  ought  to 
make  the  members  think  and  feel  dif- 
ferently from  what  they  otherwise 
would. 


No  man  is  born  into  the  world  whose  work  is  not  born  with  him ;  there 
is  always  work  for  those  who  will. — Lowell. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

In  this  course  it  is  the  aim  to  cover 
the  entire  Book  of  Mormon.  The  stu- 
dent should  remember,  throughout, 
these  facts:  (1)  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon contains  the  history  of  three  dis- 
tinct peoples,  namely,  (a)  the  Jared- 
ites,  who  came  from  the  tower  of 
Babel  and  lived  here  until  some  time 
after  600  B.  C. ;  (b)  the  descendants 
of  Lehi,  who  came  from  Jerusalem 
and  flourished  here  from  the  latter 
date  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury A.  D.,  when  the  Nephites  became 
entinct  as  a  nation  ;  (c)  the  Mulekites, 
who  also  came  from  Jerusalem  and 
lived  here  as  a  distinct  nation  for 
about  four  hundred  years,  when  they 
united  with  the  Nephites.  (2)  The 
Book  of  Mormon,  excepting  only  (a) 
the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
pages,  (b)  the  record  of  Ether,  and 
(c)  from  page  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  is  an 
abridgement  made  by  one  man.  Mor- 
mon. (3)  The  "small  plates,"  which 
cover  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  pages  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
contain  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
Nephite  nation  during  the  first  four 
hundred  years,  and  were  not  abridged. 
(4)  The  Book  of  Ether  is  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  history  of  tlie  Jaredite  na- 
tion, made  by  Moroni.  (5)  The  "large 
plates"  contain  the  political,  with  some 
religious,  history  of  the  Nephites,  and 
were  abridged  by, Mormon.  (6)  Study 
as  if  the  whole  recitation  depended  on 
you  alone :  we  do  not  know  a  thing 
until  we  are  able  to  tell  it. 

LEHI   LEAVES  JERUS.-M.EM. 

Lehi,  with  his  family — comprising 
his  wife  Sariah  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  four  sons — lived  at  Jerusalem 
about  600  years  B.  C,  during  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah.  He  was 
one  of  the  prophets  whom  the  Lord 


sent  to  warn  the  Jews  of  their  wicked- 
ness. Like  others  of  his  companions, 
he  was  hated  of  the  Jews  for  his  teach- 
ings. He  preached  long  and  earnest- 
ly to  the  people,  for  which  in  the  end 
they  sought  his  life.  It  was  at  this 
crisis  that  the  Lord  commanded  the 
prophet  to  depart  with  his  family  into 
the  wilderness.  Leaving  his  house  and 
considerable  wealth  behind  him,  he  set 
out  in  obedience  to  the  command.  The 
family  traveled  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea, 
a  distance  of  about  three  days  journey 
from  Jerusalem,  staying  for  a  time  in 
a  valley  which  Lehi  named  Lemuel, 
after  his   second   son. 

SECURING   THE   BR.\SS    PLATES. 

While  Lehi  was  in  the  valley  of 
Lemuel  the  Lord  commanded  him  to 
send  his  sons  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
"brass  plates."  These  plates  were  the 
records  of  the  Jews,  parts  of  which  are 
the  same  as  the  books  in  our  English 
Bible,  and  contained  an  account  of 
Lehi's.  ancestors,  and  the  Lord's  deal- 
ings with  His  children,  from  Adam  to 
Jeremiah.  Obedient  to  the  divine  be- 
hest, these  sons  went  to  the  Holy  City. 
Arriving  within  view  of  its  walls,  they 
cast  lots  to  determine  which  of  them 
should  enter;  the  lot  fell  upon  Laman. 
He  went  into  the  city,  asked  Laban, 
the  keeper  of  the  sacred  records,  for 
the  plates,  and  was  driven  out  by  the 
angry  Israelite.  Discouraged,  he  re- 
turned to  his  brothers.  They  deter- 
mined to  make  another  trial.  This 
time  the  four  entered  the  city,  taking 
to  Laban's  house  the  gold  and  silver 
and  precious  things  which  their  fath- 
er's family  had  left  at  Jerusalem  when 
they  fled  into  the  wilderness.  Unwill- 
ing to  give  up  the  records,  but  lusting, 
nevertheless,  for  the  wealth  which  they 
oft'ered  him,  the  malicious  Laban 
thrust  them  out  sending  his  servants  to 
kill  them.  Nephi  proposed  another 
trial    but   the   elder   brothers,    Laman 
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and  Lemuel,  objected  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  useless,  since  they  had 
failed  twice.  Nephi  protested,  the  two 
elder  brothers  became  angry  and  beat 
him ;  but  were  prevented  from  doing 
further  violence  by  the  appearance  of 
an  angel,  who  commanded  them  to 
cease  beating  their  younger  brother 
and  return  to  Jerusalem,  adding  that 
they  should  obtain  the  plates.  Nephi 
went  alone  by  night  into  the  city,  and 
upon  reaching  the  house  of  Laban, 
found  him  lying  upon  the  ground 
drunken.  At  the  command  of  the  spirit, 
thrice  repeated,  Nephi  slew  Laban, 
putting  on  the  dead  man's  clothing  and 
armor.  Nephi  repaired  to  the  treas- 
urer, and  commanded  him,  in  Laban's 
voice,  to  get  the  plates  and  follow  him 
without  the  gates  where  his  brethren 
were  waiting.  Zoram  obeyed,  think- 
ing that  reference  was  made  to  his 
"brethren  of  the  Jews."  The  three 
brothers,  seeing  Nephi  and  mistaking 
him  for  Laban,  who  they  supposed 
had  killed  their  younger  brother  and 
was  coming  to  kill  them  also,  began 
to  Hee,  but  were  recalled  by  Nephi  this 
time  speaking  in  his  own  voice.  Zoram 
took  alarm  at  this,  but  was  prevented 
from  returning  to  the  city  by  Nephi, 
who  promised  him  his  freedom  if  he 
would  go  into  the  wilderness.  This 
proposal  was  accepted  by  the  servant, 
and  the  five  left  the  city  for  their  fath- 
er's camp. 

THE  COLONY  RECEIVES  NEW  STRENGTH. 

The  "brass  plates"  having  been  ob- 
tained, Lehi  received  a  second  com- 
mand. It  was,  that  he  should  delay 
his  journey  until  he  could  be  joined 
by  another  family  whom  the  Lord 
would  designate.  Accordingly,  the 
four  young  men  were  dispatched  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
ishmael  and  his  family  to  join  them. 
All  that  we  know  of  Ishmael  is  that 
he  was  a  descendant  of  Ephraim,  and 
that  he  had  a  large  family.  So  far  as 
is  known,  the  family  was  easily  in- 
duced to  accompany  Lehi  on  his  jour- 
ney.   Two  sons  of  Ishmael  were  mar- 


ried and  each  had  a  family.  They,  too, 
accompanied  the  boys  to  the  camp  of 
Lehi.  On  the  way,  dispute  arose  be- 
tween Laman  and  Lemuel  and  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  on  the  one  hand  and 
Nephi  and  Ishmael  on  the  other ;  as  a 
result  of  which  Nephi  was  bound,  and 
at  one  time  despaired  of  his  life.  But 
ultimately  matters  were  adjusted,  and 
all  continued  their  journey  to  the  val- 
ley of  Lemuel.  Arrived  there,  the 
daughters  of  Ishmael  were  given  in 
marriage  to  the  sons  of  Lehi,  Nephi 
most  probably  choosing  the  young  girl 
who  so  nobly  took  his  part  in  the  quar- 
rel that  occurred  on  the  way  thither. 
Thus,  the  colony  was  considerably  in- 
creased in  number  and  strength. 

FROM   THE  VALLEY  OF  LEMUEL  TO  THE 
SEA. 

After  dwelling  for  some  time  in  the 
valley  of  Lemuel,  during  which  time 
glorious  visions  were  given  to  Lehi, 
and  later  to  Nephi,  the  Lord  instruct- 
ed Lehi  to  continue  the  journey.  Upon 
rising  one  morning  he  found  at  his 
tent  door  a  ball  or  compass,  of  curious 
workmanship,  which  he  called  Liahona 
and  which,  pointing  in  the  direction 
they  ought  to  travel,  he  afterwards 
found  to  work  according  to  their  faith. 
They  left  the  valley,  traveling  in  a 
southeasterly  direction.  In  four  days 
they  reached  Shazer.  At  one  of  their 
camping  places,  Nephi  broke  his  bow, 
an  event  notable  because  it  was  the 
only  one  left  of  any  service.  In  con- 
sequence, there  was  much  murmuring 
and  complaining  against  the  Lord,  and 
some  suffering.  Nephi  was  the  only 
one  that  did  not  complain.  But  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  young  man 
soon  provided  bows  and  arrows,  after 
which  there  was  plenty  of  food  pro- 
vided. 

Looking  on  the  ball  for  instructions 
as  to  where  to  seek  food,  Lehi  was 
severely  cliastened  by  what  he  saw 
written  thereon.  Continuing  the  com- 
pany journeyed  for  many  days  in  the 
same  direction,  pitching  their  tents  in 
a    place    which    they    called    Nahom. 
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Here  Ishmael  died,  which  circum- 
stance caused  much  sorrow  and  a  fresh 
outburst  of  wrath  on  the  part  of  La- 
man,  Lemuel,  and  others,  accompanied 
by  a  threat  to  tatce  Nephi's  Hfe  and  re- 
turn to  Jerusalem.  Now,  as  on  so 
many  similar  occasions  the  Lord  in- 
terposed directly,  and  all  was  peace 
and  harmony  again.  From  now  on, 
they  traveled  due  east,  reaching  the 
sea — probably  an  arm  of  the  Indian 
ocean — eight  years  from  the  time  that 
Lehi  left  Jerusalem.  During  these 
years,  they  had  suffered  a  great  deal 
from  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  had  seen 
many  great  manifestations  of  the  Di- 
vine hand. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  SHIP. 

The  place  on  the  sea  shore  where 
they  encamped  they  called  Bountiful, 
from  the  profusion  of  trees,  grass, 
fruit,  and  wild  animals.  Here  the 
Lord  commanded  Nephi  to  build  a 
ship  after  a  pattern  which  He  would 
show  him.  The  youth  proceeded  to 
obey  the  command,  a  thing  which  his 
brothers  characterized  as  the  very 
height  of  presumption.  "Behold  !  our 
brother  thinketh  to  build  a  ship."  Nev- 
ertheless, Nephi  was  undaunted.  He 
dug  ore  from  the  mountain,  made  bel- 
lows from  the  skins  of  animals  and 
constructed  implements  with  which  to 
build  the  ship.  Meantime,  his  elder 
brothers  refused  to  lift  a  hand  by  way 
of  help,  but  rather  looked  on  and 
scoffed.  Nephi  urged  that  it  was  not 
his  plan  but  the  Lord's ;  and  as  he  rea- 
soned with  them,  and  as  they  in  anger 
were  about  to  lay  hold  of  him,  he  said : 
"Touch  me  not !  I  am  filled  with  the 
power  of  God  even  unto  the  consuming 
of  my  flesh,  and  if  ye  touch  me  ye  shall 
wither  as  a  dry  reed."  They  did  not 
touch  him ;  but,  shaken  by  God's  pow- 
er, they  acknowledged  their  error ;  and 
Nephi  had  to  restrain  them  lest  they 
should  worship  him.  Henceforth, 
they  assisted  in  building  the  ship,  and 
when  it  was  finished,  they  marveled 
at  the  beauty  and  workmanship  of  it. 


They  now  gathered  abundance  of  seeds 
of  every  kind  and  provisions  enough 
for  the  journey.  They  had  probably 
been  in  the  land  of  Bountiful  between 
two  and  two  and  a  half  years.  Every- 
thing now  being  in  readiness,  they 
embarked  on  the  great  sea  Irreantum. 

THE  VOYAGE. 

Probably  getting  into  ^n  ocean  cur- 
rent, and  assisted  also  by  a  gentle 
wind,  Lehi's  colony  began  their  voy- 
age, sailing  a  little  south  of  east.  They 
had  not  been  on  the  waters  many  days 
before  the  more  wayward  ones  began 
dancing  and  making  merry,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  Nephi  to  restrain 
them.  This  was  the  signal  for  anoth- 
er wrathful  outburst.  "Who  is  Nephi 
that  he  should  rule  over  his  elders?" 
So  they  bound  the  young  man  and 
continued  their  merry-making.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  acts,  the  Lord 
caused  a  storm  to  arise,  which  drove 
the  ship  the  wrong  way  and  frightened 
the  xmruly  ones  into  submission. 
Moreover,  since  Nephi  had  been  bound 
there  was  none  to  help  the  aged  par- 
ents and  their  two  children, — Jacob 
and  Joseph — who  had  been  born  in  the 
wilderness.  What  with  fear  and  sea 
sickness  and  perils,  they  were  in  very 
straightened  circumstances,  and  so  de- 
cided to  release  Nephi.  Immediately 
the  sea  became  calm,  the  compass  re- 
newed its  work,  happiness  was  re- 
stored and  the  ship  again  pursued  its 
onward  course.  They  reached  the 
promised  land — America — near  Val- 
paraiso, Chile,  thirty  degrees  south  lat- 
itude. Leaving  the  ship,  they  offered 
up  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings,  feel- 
ing grateful  to  the  Lord  for  their  safe 
deliverance.  This  land  they  found  to 
be  indeed  a  choice  one — -"choice  above 
all  other  lands" — as  the  Lord  had  said 
in  a  revelation  to  Lehi.  before  he  had 
ever  seen  it.  Wild  animals  that  had 
been  left  by  the  ancient  people,  the 
Jaredites,  roamed  on  the  mountains 
unmolested.  From  the  sunny  plains 
in   the   lowlands,    where    eternal    ver- 
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(lure  (decorated  the  landscape,  they 
could  ascend  to  the  mountain-tops — 
a  region  of  perpetual  snow. 

LEHI    BLESSING    HIS    CHILDREN. 

Shortly  after  Lehi  reached  the 
Promised  Land,  he  came  before  his 
children  and  said :  "I  have  dreamed 
a  dream,  or  in  other  words,  I  have 
had  a  vision,  by  which  I  know  that 
Jerusalem  has  been  destroyed." 

Whether  Lehi  saw  the  whole  pic- 
ture of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
or  not,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  never  knew  that  some  of 
the  relatives  of  King  Zedekiah  would 
go  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  unite 
with  his  people  four  hundred  years 
later.  But  during  this  destruction  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Zedekiah,  the 
king,  was  taken  captive  to  Babylon  ;  his 
eyes  were  put  out  before  he  reached 
Babylon,  and  his  children  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  in  the  place  called  Rib- 
lah.  This  monarch,  therefore,  learned 
too  late,  that  Lehi  and  Jeremiah  and 
others  who  came  into  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem were  prophets.  After  the  col- 
ony had  spent  more  time  on  this  con- 
tinent, Lehi  called  his  family  around 
him,  knowing  that  he  must  soon  go 
down  to  the  grave,  and  gave  them 
each  a  blessing.  He  gave  to  Laman 
and  Lemuel  his  choicest  blessings  on 
condition  of  their  righteousness ;  but 
in  case  they  were  to  rebel  against  their 
younger  brother  Nephi  and  their  God, 
they  were  to  have  a  "sore  curse" 
placed  upon  them.  Each  son  in  re- 
turn received  a  blessing  from  Lehi ; 
but  probably,  the  most  interesting  one 
was  that  of  Joseph,  Lehi's  youngest 
son.  He  called  Joseph's  attention  to 
the  good  name  that  he  bore — showed 
him  that  there  was  an  ancient  proph- 
et, their  ancestor,  who  was  sold  into 
Egypt,  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
that  in  the  last  days  there  should  be 
another  great  seer  raised  up  who 
should  also  bear  the  name  of  Joseph. 
He  quoted  the  words  of  the  ancient 
Joseph,  in  proof  of  this  statement,  and 


said  that  the  seer's  father  should  also 
be  called  Joseph,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  bless  this  seer,  and  that  they 
who  raise  their  hand  against  him 
would  be  confounded.  This  seer,  of 
course,  was  Joseph  Smith,  the  proph- 
et. 

AFTER   THE   DEATH    OF    LEHI. 

After  Lehi  had  finished  blessing  his 
children,  and  had  tried  to  impress  up- 
on them  the  necessity  of  living  an  earn- 
est and  upright  life,  he  died  and  was 
buried.  After  his  death,  Laman  and 
Lemuel  and  the  sons  of  Ishmael  sought 
to  take  away  the  life  of  Nephi,  but  the 
Lord  warned  him  of  this  fact  in  a  vis- 
ion and  told  him  to  leave,  so  he  went 
northward  taking  with  him  Zoram  the 
servant  of  Laban,  and  Sam,  Jacob  and 
Joseph,  his  brothers,  and  his  sisters 
and  all  who  would  go  with  him,  leav- 
ing Laman  and  Lemuel  and  the  sons 
of  Ishmael,  and  all  who  would  remain 
with  them.  This  place  they  called 
Nephi,  after  their  leader.  There  they 
located  permanently  and  built  a  tem- 
ple ;  made  plates,  on  which  to  record 
their  history;  made  swords,  after  the 
pattern  of  Laban's,  with  which  to  de- 
fend their  people  against  their  rebel- 
lious brethren,  the  Lamanites,  in  case 
the  latter  should  come  up  against  them. 
Nephi  taught  the  men  to  work  in 
wood,  metal,  and  stone.  The  women 
learned  to  spin,  and  make  all  kinds  of 
clothing,  etc.  Thus  by  their  earnest  la- 
bor they  became  a  happy  people,  lov- 
ing the  one  who  had  thus  directed 
them.  A  temple -was  built  about  thirty 
years  after  Lehi  left  Jerusalem,  and 
before  forty  had  passed  they  had  al- 
ready had  a  battle  with  the  Lamanites 
in  self-defense.  Fifty-five  years  after 
he  left  Jerusalem,  Nephi  died  and  the 
people  showed  their  love  for  him  by 
calling  his  successor  Second  Nephi, 
and  the  next  one  Third  Nephi,  and  so 
on,  no  matter  what  their  other  name 
might  be.  Doubtless  Nephi's  son  was 
the  second  king,  anointed  by  Nephi 
himself ;  but  Nephi  left  the  afifairs  of 
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the  church  in  the  hands  of  his  brother 
Jacob.  He  gave  to  the  king  the  "large 
plates,"  on  which  the  records  of  the 
kings  were  to  be  made,  and  to  his 
brother  Jacob  he  gave  the  "small 
plates,"  on  which  was  to  be  kept  the 
religious  events  of  the  prophets.  He 
thus  prepared  the  people  to  live  on  af- 
ter him  without  contention. 

THE   RECORD   ON    THE   SMALL    PLATES 
FINISHED. 

After  the  death  of  Nephi,  Jacob  car- 
ried on  the  work  that  had  been  as- 
signed him  by  his  elder  brother.  See- 
ing the  people,  after  a  time,  drift  in- 
to wickedness,  he  called  them  up  to 
the  temple,  that  he  might  preach  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  them.  He  re- 
buked them  in  the  severest  terms.  Lat- 
er, Sherem,  the  anti-christ,  sought  Ja- 
cob, to  demand  of  him  a  sign.  Ja- 
cob reluctantly  called  upon  the  Lord 
to  smite  Sherem  to  the  earth,  which 
the  Lord  did.  This  established  confi- 
dence in  the  Church  authorities.  Ja- 
cob recorded  the  important  religious 
events  of  his  time  on  the  small  plates, 
until  he  became  old,  when  he  assigned 
them  to  his  son  Enos.     Enos  kept  the 


records  as  he  had  been  directed,  and 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life  conferred 
them  upon  his  son  Jarom,  who  in  turn 
handed  them  to  his  son  Omni.  These 
historians  were  exceedingly  brief  in 
their  writings,  as  the  plates  were  al- 
most filled  up.  So  Omni  and  his  suc- 
cessors, Amaron,  Chemish,  Abinadon 
and  Amaleki  wrote  only  a  few  words. 
The  last  named,  however,  told  of  the 
departure  of  a  colony,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mulek,  from  the  city  of  Zara- 
hemla,  which  city,  built  by  the  Mulek- 
ites,  was  discovered  by  Mosiah,  the 
king  of  the  Nephites,  a  short  time  be- 
fore Amaleki  tells  us  that  he  was  born 
in  Mosiah's  day,  and  has  lived  to  see 
his  death.  His  son,  Benjamin,  reigns 
over  the  people,  and  he,  knowing  King 
Benjamin  to  be  a  righteous  man,  de- 
cides to  give  him  the  "small  plates." 
He  closes  his  writings  by  saying,  "and 
these  plates  are  filled,  and  I  make  an 
end!"  King  Benjamin  also  holds  the 
"large  plates"  or  the  plates  of  the 
kings,  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  him  through  the  kings  named  Nephi 
(probably  eight  or  ten  in  number)  and 
his  father,  Mosiah.  We  have  none  of 
the  writings  of  these  kings  except  ex- 
tracts from  plates  still  preserved  by 
the  angel. 
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Kindergarten  Work. 

The  First  Two  Sundays  in  March. 

Nature  Subject  :^A11  the  seeds  and 
flowers  have  been  asleep  through  the 
winter  months  and  now  is  the  time 
when  everything  must  get  ready  for 
spring.  What  is  it  that  comes  and 
blows  the  dust  and  dirt  out  of  the 
corners  and  ofif  the  trees?  (Wind.) 
What  else  does  the  wind  do?  (Flies 
kites,  makes  the  wind-mill  turn,  dries 
the  mud,  etc.) 
The  Last  Two  Sundays  in  March. 

Nature       Reawakens  : — The       rain 
washes  and  scrubs,  and  the  sun  dries 


up  the  water.  The  green  grass  makes 
a  carpet.  Name  some  of  the  flowers 
that  peep  in  March.  (Dandelion,  vio- 
let. )  What  is  it  growing  by  the  stream 
that  peeps  out  in  March,  and  wears  a 
hood?  Show  the  children  a  pussy- 
willow. 

suggestive  songs. 

"i  IK  Robin  and  the  Pussy-willow" — 
Juvenile  Instructor,   February,  1910. 

"The  Alder  by  the  River" — Juvenile  In- 
structor,  March,   1910. 

"The  Wind  Song" — Smith's  Songs  for 
Little  Children, "  page  90. 
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MEMORY    WORK. 

"Whicliever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so. 
Then   blow   it   east   or  blow  it  west 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best.' 


"In   the    early   spring   time   on    the    lawn 

are  seen, 
Dainty     little     grass     blades     clothed     in 

dresses  green; 
Warmed  by  merry  sunshine,  melting  off 

the  snow. 
Nourished    by   the    brown    earth,    up    the 

grasses  grow. 
Down  their  roots  go  whispering,    'Dande- 
lion, dear, 
Creep  up  to  the  sunlight,  spring  time  now 

is  here.' 
Soon  among  the  grasses,  though  the  wind 

is  cold. 
Little  dandelion  lifts  its  face  of  gold." 


"The     seeds     and     flowers     are     sleeping 

sound, 
Till  Easter  time,  til!  Easter  time. 
And  then  they'll  rise  above  the  ground. 
At   happy   Easter   time. 
And  as  they  rise  they  seem  to  say 
That  we  shall  rise  some  day." 

First  Su.xd.w  in  M..\rcii. 

Picture  Day ; — Use  pictures  for  the 
lessons  given  in  February  and  follow 
out  suggestions  as  previously  given 
for  Picture  Day. 

Second  Sund.w  in  M.-vrch. 

The  Last  Supper.  Text :  Matt.  26 : 
17-30;  Mark  14:  12-26;  John  13:  1-17, 
and  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ. 

Aim : — By  partaking  of  the  Sacra- 
ment worthily,  we  express  a  desire  to 
remember  Christ  and  a  willingness  to 
keep  His  commandments. 

Notes  for  the  Teacher: — It  was  the 
morning  before  tlie  crucifixion  that  the 
disciples  came  to  Jesus  to  ask  about  the 
feast.  The  feast  prepared  was  the  year- 
ly feast  of  the  Passover,  and  in  prepar- 
ing for  it,  the  disciples  did  not  know  the 
Sacrament  was  to  be  instituted.  It  is  stat- 
ed by  some  writers  that  the  upper  room 
was  owned  by  Joseph  of  Arimathrea.  It 
was  dusk  when  Christ  came  from  Beth- 
any to  Jerusalem,  the  reason  probably  be- 
ing that  He  might  not  be  seen  by  His 
enemies,  and  thus  partake  of  the  feast  in 


peace.  Note  the  special  preparation  of 
all  things  before  the  feast.  The  room 
was  prepared  and  made  in  perfect  order. 
The  shoes  were  removed  at  the  door  that 
no  dirt  might  be  brought  in.  The  feet 
were  washed  and  the  lesson  of  humility 
taught,  making  their  hearts  ready.  Then 
Judas,  whose  heart  was  wicked,  left  the 
room  and  all  were  then  ready  for  the 
Sacrament. 

LESSON. 

One  morning  the  disciples  came  to 
Jesus  and  asked  Him  where  they 
should  prepare  the  feast  they  were  to 
have  that  day — a  feast  that  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  land  prepared,  to  show  the 
Lord  that  they  were  thankful — and  He 
told  them  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  there 
they  would  see  a  man  carrying  a  pit- 
cher of  water  on  his  head.  In  this 
way  all  the  people  in  that  land  get 
their  drinking  water.  They  go  to  a 
spring  and  carry  the  water  in  jars 
on  their  heads.  They  were  to  follow 
this  man  to  his  home  and  ask  for  the 
master  and  tell  him  that  Jesus  was 
coming  to  his  home  that  night  to  eat 
a  feast.  The  disciples  did  as  Jesus  had 
told  them,  for  they  loved  Him.  They 
found  the  master  of  the  house  who 
said  they  could  have  his  large  upper 
room  for  the  feast.  They  were  very 
much  pleased  and  prepared  the  room 
for  Jesus'  coming. 

The  room  was  large  and  the  walls 
plain  and  white,  and  there  was  a  long 
low  table  in  the  center  of  the  room 
and  low  couches  for  Jesus  and  the 
disciples  to  He  upon  and  eat.  The  room 
was  made  clean,  for  where  Jesus  was 
to  partake  of  the  feast  must  be  clean. 

AI)out  dusk,  just  as  the  sun  went 
down,  Jesus  and  the  disciples  walked 
a  long  distance  and  came  to  the  upper 
room.  Their  shoes  were  removed  at 
the  door  to  keep  the  room  perfectly 
clean.  As  they  sat  around  the  table, 
Jesus  heard  some  of  the  disciples  quar- 
reling as  to  who  should  sit  nearest 
Him  at  the  table.  And  by  that  He 
knew  their  hearts  were  proud  and  that 
they  were  not  prepared  for  the  feast. 
So  Jesus  took  a  basin  and  some  wa- 
ter and  washed  the  disciples'  feet.  The 
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disciples  hung  their  heads  and  were 
ashamed  that  they  had  let  the  Master 
wash  their  feet.  And  then  Jesus  said, 
"I  am  the  Master,  the  Lord,  but  I  am 
not  too  great  to  wash  your  feet,  neith- 
er are  you  too  great  to  wash  each  oth- 
ers feet,  and  one  is  no  greater  than 
the  other."  Then  Jesus  could  see  they 
had  more  love  in  their  hearts  and  were 
better  prepared  for  the  feast. 

But  there  was  one  person  in  the 
room  whom  Jesus  knew  did  not  love 
Him,  and  He  said :  "Verily  I  say  un- 
to you,  that  one  of  you  shall  betray 
me," — that  is,  one  of  them  would  tell 
His  enemies  where  He  was.  Each 
disciple  looked  sad  and  said,  "Lord, 
is  it  I?"' and  when  Judas  said,  "Is  it 
L"  Jesus  answered,  "Thou  hast  said." 
Judas  went  out  to  tell  the  wicked  men 
who  wished  to  kill  Jesus,  where  they 
could  find  Him.  Jesus  took  the  bread 
and  broke  it  and  blessed  it  and  gave  it 
to  the  disciples,  and  He  blessed  the 
wine  and  gave  them  to  drink,  and  told 
them  that  He  had  to  leave  them  and 
that  they  should  always  partake  of  the 
Sacrament  to  remember  Him.  And 
the  disciples  were  glad  for  Jesus  had 
given  them  a  great  blessing  and  some- 
thing to  help  them  to  always  remem- 
ber Him.  And  all  who  love  Jesus  now 
partake  of  the  bread  and  water  to 
show  Him  that  they  do  remember  Him. 

Illustration : — Mabel  and  Ailene, — 
Juvenile  Instructor,  Feb.,  1910,  or 
"Harry's  Preparation." 

"harry's  preparation." 

Harry  looked  into  the  mirror  and 
frowned  as  he  combed  his  hair.  His  sis- 
ter looking  teasingly  over  his  shoulder, 
said,  "Why  Harry,  suppose  your  face 
should  freeze  that  way?"  Whereat  his 
Jrown  deepened  and  the  tears  rose  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  was  angry. 

Now,  mother  was  watching  her  little 
boy  and  she  understood,  with  a  pitying 
sympathy,  tnat  he  was  cross  that  bright 
Sunday  morning  and  needed  to  be  helped 
and  not  teased.  So  she  shook  her  head 
at  sister  and  came  herself  to  arrange  her 
little  son's  tie  and  finish  the  brushing  of 
his  hair. 


"Just  hear  that  robin  singing  outside," 
she  said  softly,  and  as  Harry  stopped  to 
listen,  with  his  gaze  on  his  mother's  face, 
something,  of  the  gentle  sweetness  he 
saw  reflected  there,  seemed  to  fall  upon 
his  own  ruffled  spirit  and  calm  it. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  at  Sunday 
School?"  she  inquired. 

"Sing,"  said   her  son. 

"Any  thing  else?" 

"The  Lord's  Prayer,"  was  the  reply. 

"What  are  you  going  to  eat?" 

"Oh,  yes — the  sacrament  bread," 

"Is  the  sacrament  for  cross  little  boys?" 

"For  good  boys,  and  to  help  boys  to  be 
good,"  he  answered,  looking  down  in  mo- 
mentary shame.  Then  his  mother  took 
his  little  brown  hands  in  hers  and  si- 
lently touched  the  grimy  knuckles  and 
the   black-rimmed   nails. 

Poor  Harry  felt  very  much  ashamed, 
indeed,  to  think  that  he  had  been  on  the 
point  of  going  to  Sunday  School,  where 
the  Sacrament  would  be  passed  to  him, 
with  such  dirty  hands.  He  hurried  to 
the  basin  and  soon  the  hands  were  very 
clean. 

As  he  kissed  his  mother's  cheek  in  fare- 
well, he  whispered  softly,  "I'm  clean  and 
sweet,  inside  and  outside  now,  mother 
dear." 

Application  : — How  can  we  partake 
of  the  Sacrament  worthily?  We  can 
partake  of  the  Sacrament  worthily  by 
having  clean  hands,  hair  combed  nice- 
ly, clean  face,  and  a  heart  that  is  glad 
and  full  of  love. 

Third  Sunday  in  March. 

The  Raising  of  Lazarus.  Text :  John 
11:  1-46,  and  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ. 

Aim  : — "There  Is  no  death :  what 
seems  so  is  transition." 

Notes  for  the  Teacher; — There  are  two 
Bethanys  in  Palestine,  one  in  Perrea  and 
one  in  Judea.  Jesus  was  in  the  Perrean 
Bethany  when  He  received  the  message 
and  as  it  takes  about  two  days  to  go 
from  one  Bethany  to  the  other,  we  can 
account  for  the  four  days  which  passed 
after  Christ  received  the  message.  Those 
who  mourned  with  Mary  and  Martha 
were  Jews,  and  thus  enemies  of  Jesus, 
hence  He  remained  outside  the  city  and 
was  met  by  the  sisters.  From  the  text 
we  can  readily  understand  that  Jesus 
had  taught  the  resurrection  to  Mary  and 
Martha  as  they  both  firmly  believed  in 
the  doctrine. 
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LESSON. 

Jesus  was  in  a  small  town  with  His 
disciples,  when  a  man  came  and  told 
Him  that  Lazarus,  a  man  whom  Jesus 
loved,  was  very  sick.  The  sisters  of 
Lazarus,  Mary  and  Martha  who  lived 
a  long  distance  from  where  Jesus  was, 
had  sent  the  man,  for  they  thought  if 
Jesus  would  come  to  Bethany,  their 
home,  right  away,  Lazarus  would  not 
die. 

But  Jesus  did  not  go  immediately, 
He  stayed  in  the  little  town  two  days. 
The  disciples  did  not  understand  why 
He  had  waited  so  long,  when  He  knew 
Lazarus  was  so  sick,  and  they  asked 
Him.  He  said,  "Our  friend  Lazarus 
sleepeth ;  but  I  go  that  I  may  wake 
him  out  of  sleep."  The  disciples 
thought  that  Jesus  meant  that  Lazarus 
had  closed  his  eyes  and  gone  to  sleep 
like  we  do  at  night.  But  Jesus  said, 
"Lazarus  is  dead." 

The  journey  to  Bethany  was  a  long 
one  and  took  two  days.  And  as  Jesus 
and  the  disciples  came  near  to  the  city 
of  Bethany,  Martha  the  sister  of  Laz- 
arus, came  to  meet  Him,  and  as  she 
wept  she  said,  "Lord  if  thou  hadst 
been  here  my  brother  had  not  died. 
But,  even  now  I  know  that  whatso- 
ever Thou  shalt  ask  of  God,  God  will 
give."  And  she  knew  in  her  heart  that 
Jesus  could  wake  Lazarus  up.  Jesus 
felt  so  sorry  for  Martha,  and  He  said, 
"Thy  brother  shall  rise  again."  Mar- 
tha said  that  she  knew  that  some  day 
after  many,  many  years,  Lazarus 
would  come  out  of  the  grave  and  live 
again.  But  Jesus  told  her  that  He 
could  cause  any  one  to  live  again  as 
soon  as  they  were  dead  or  as  soon  as 
they  closed  their  eyes  for  that  long, 
long,  sleep.  Martha  believed  what 
Jesus  told  her  and  she  said,  "Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  Then 
Jesus  knew  that  she  believed  that  He 
could  cause  Lazarus  to  live  again. 

Then  Mary,  the  sister  of  Martha, 
heard  that  Jesus  was  coming,  and  she 
came  to  meet  Him,  and  told  the  same 
things  that  Martha  had  told  to  Him. 


As  they  came  near  the  tomb  where 
Lazarus  was  buried,  Jesus  told  them 
to  remove  the  stone  from  the  opening 
into  the  cave  for  Lazarus  was  buried 
in  a  cave  or  large  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  hill.  Martha  thought  it  would  be 
no  use  to  go  in,  for  Lazarus  had  been 
dead  four  days,  and  she  told  Jesus 
this,  but  He  said  she  must  believe  or 
He  could  not  cause  Lazarus  to  live 
again.  After  the  stone  was  removed, 
Jesus  looked  into  the  cave  where  Laz- 
arus was  lying  dead,  raised  His  eyes 
to  God,  and  called  in  a  loud  voice  for 
Lazarus  to  come  forth.  Lazarus  arose 
and  came  out  of  the  cave  and  was  alive 
again.  And  all  who  saw  him  knew  in 
their  hearts  that  all  who  go  to  sleep 
and  are  put  in  the  grave,  will  awaken 
some  day  and  live  again. 

Illustration  : — Little  Jacob  and  Aunt 
Judy.  (If  you  can  find  it.; 

The  following  is  adapted  from  the 
story,  "Little  Jacob  and  Aunt  Judy," 
as  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  in 
print. 

Aunt  Judy  lived  in  the  country,  in  a 
little  grey  liouse  which  was  made  beau- 
tiful by  a  garden  of  flowers  of  every  col- 
or and  fragrance.  She  was  very  proud 
of  the  garden  as  it  was  the  prettiest 
for  miles  around.  But  Aunt  Judy  did  not 
enjoy  the  lovely  flowers  alone  for  she 
had  a  little  son  Jacob,  who  loved  to  play 
in  the  garden  from  day  light  until  dark. 

Little  Jacob  had  large  blue  eyes  and 
golden  hair.  He  was  a  beautiful  child 
and  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  whole 
wide  world  whom  Aunt  Judy  loved  as 
she  loved  little  Jacob. 

One  day  little  Jacob's  eyes  were  not 
so  bright;  he  forgot  the  garden  and  the 
flowers  and  Aunt  Judy's  heart  was  very 
sad  for  little  Jacob  was  sick.  He  grew 
worse,  and  one  morning  he  closed  his 
little  blue  eyes  and  never  opened  them 
again.  All  the  beautiful  flowers  were 
gathered  and  put  on  the  tiny  grave. 

Aunt  Judy's  heart  was  broken  and  she 
cried  as  she  walked  in  the  garden  where 
little  Jacob  once  played,  for  she  thought 
she  would  never  see  him  again.  As  she 
gave  the  flowers  a  drink  of  water  one 
morning,  she  saw  something  on  a  green 
leaf  that  looked  golden  like  little  Jacob's 
head.  And  when  she  looked  closely  she 
saw  a  tiny  golden  fuzzy  worm.     It  looked 
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sii  mucli  like  little  Jacob's  golden  hair 
tliat  it  made  her  heart  glad  and  she  car- 
ried the  plant  and  the  little  golden  worm 
into  the  house. 

Aunt  Judy  watched  the  little  worm 
and  was  happy  but  one  day  it  made  a 
little  grey  house,  went  inside,  closed  its 
eyes  and  went  to  sleep.  Then  bitter 
tears  were  shed  for  she  said,  "Yes,  the 
little  worm  has  gone  just  like  little  Jacob 
and  I  shall  never  see  it  again." 

As  she  watched  the  little  grey  house 
day  after  day,  something  wonderful  hap- 
pened. There  came  out  of  the  grey  house 
a  most  beautiful  butter-fly.  This  was  a 
strange  thing  to  happen,  but  as  Aunt 
Judy  thought,  she  smiled  and  said,  "Now, 
I  know  that  some  day  little  Jacob,  will 
come  out  of  his  little  grey  house  in  the 
around  and  be  as  beautiful  as  the  butter- 
fly." 

Application  : — Just  as  Lazarus'  spir- 
it left  his  body  for  a  while  so  will  our 
spirit  leave  our  body  when  we  die,  but 
some  day  our  bodies  will  come  up  out 
of  the  grave  again  and  we  will  live. 
Our  body  must  go  in  the  grave  but 
our  spirit  goes  up  to  Heaven. 

Fourth  Sunday  in  March. 

Tairus'  Daughter  Raised.  Text : 
Matt.  9:  18  to  20  and  24  to  27 ;  Mark 
5 :  22  to  24  and  35  to  43,  and  Farrar's 
Life  of  Christ. 

Notes  for  the  Teacher: — Jesus  was 
attending  a  feast  at  the  home  of  Matthew 
when  Jairus  came  to  Him.  Matthew  was 
an  apostle  and  was  giving  this  feast  to 
his  friends  before  taking  up  his  duties 
as  an  apostle,  Tesus  being  invited.  Jairus 
was  a  ruler  in  the  synagogue.  The 
mourners  at  the  home  of  Jairus  were 
hired  as  was  the  custom  among  the  Jews. 

LESSON. 

Jesus  was  attending  a  feast  and  all 
were  seated  around  the  table,  when  a 


man  named  Jairus  a  ruler  among  the 
Jews,  came  to  Jesus,  and  kneeling  at 
His  feet,  he  said  his  little  daughter, 
his  only  daughter,  was  dying,  but  if 
Jesus  would  come  and  lay  His  hands 
on  her  she  would  live. 

Jesus  arose  at  once  from  the  table, 
followed  by  His  disciples  and  many 
other  people.  As  they  were  going  to 
the  home  of  Jairus  there  came  a  mes- 
senger who  said,  "Thy  daughter  is 
dead.  Why  trouble  the  Master."  Jesus 
heard  the  messenger  and  said,  "Fear 
not,  only  believe,"  which  meant  that 
they  must  believe  that  He  could  cause 
the  little  girl  to  live  again. . 

When  they  reached  the  home,  they 
found  a  great  many  people  there  cry- 
ing and  making  a  loud  noise.  This 
made  Jesus  feel  badly  and  He  sent 
them  all  away.  He  took  the  mother 
and  the  father  of  the  little  girl  into 
the  room  where  it  was  now  very  quiet. 
He  also  took  three  of  His  disciples, 
and  taking  the  little  girl  by  the  hand, 
ITe  said,  "Maid,  arise."  She  arose 
from  the  bed  and  was  well  and  alive. 
The  mother  and  father  were  very  hap- 
py and  they  knew  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God  and  could  make  all  people  live 
again  after  they  were  dead. 

Illustration  : — You  may  select  one 
one  of  the  following  stories :  "The 
Lily  Bulb,"  Juvenile  Instructor, 
March,  1910 ;  "The  Caterpillar  and  the 
Butter-fly,"  Juvenile  Instructor, 
March,  1910." 

Ajjplication  : — Same  thought  as  pre- 
viously given :  That  we  will  live  again 
after  death. 


Says  a  modern  philosopher:  ^'■People  go  according  to  their  brains:  if 
these  lie  in  the  head  they  study;  if  in  the  stomach,  they  eat\  if  in  their  heels, 
thev  dance."' 
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Sunday  School  Work 

By  Joseph 

The  work  of  the  Sabbath  Schools  of 
the  Bingham  Stake  has  undergone  a 
radical  change  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  today  there  is  a  greater  degree  of 
efficiency  manifest  than  there  ever  has 
been. 

These  conditions  are  due  to  the  or- 
ganization and  system  that  has  origin- 
ated, mostly,  in  the  General  Board, 
the  architect,  and  to  the  plans,  mater- 
ials, and  tools,  that  have  been  care- 
fully suggested  and  adopted  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  work  in  this  section. 

The  Bingham  Stake  Sunday  School 
Board  consists  of  seventeen  members, 
all  of  whom  are  capable  and  earnest 
in  their  labors.  Their  work,  as  planned, 
and  which  is  being  carried  out,  is  as 
follows : 

Superintendents'  Council  Meetings. 

Weekly  Board  Meetings. 

Monthly  Union  Meetings. 

Visits  to  the  different  schools  of  the 
Stake. 

All  visits  for  the  purpose  of  observa- 
tion and  instruction,  are  made  by  the 
Board  in  a  body.  In  this  way  the  en- 
tire effort  of  the  board  is  concentrated 
on  the  school  visited,  and  the  results, 
tiius  far,  have  proven  the  method  to  be 
a  good  one.  The  system  of  making 
written  reports  of  the  conditions  of 
the  school,  visited  is  not  a  new  one,  a 
general  form  of  report  card  having 
long  been  used  by  all  members  of  the 
board.  This  condition  has  been 
changed  somewhat,  and  we  now  have 
a  series  of  report  cards  consisting  of 
five  sets.  Each  card  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  board 
member  making  the  report.  They  are 
returned  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
board  after  the  visit  and  filed  in  a  case, 
where  they  are  arranged  systematical- 
ly, a  separate  compartment  being  used 
for  each  school  in  alphabetical  order. 

We  are  having  good  success  with 
singing,  marching,  punctuality,  attend- 
ance, and  behavior,  and  our  efforts,  at 
present,    are    being    concentrated    on 
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greater  efficiency  in  class  work,  and 
teaching ;  indeed,  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  Sabbath  School  cause  must  depend 
upon  the  success  of  the  teachers  in 
their  classes.  The  conditions  of  pro- 
gression along  these  lines  are  these : 

1.  Devotion  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 

2.  Love  for  mankind. 

3.  Earnest  work. 

4.  Concentration. 

5.  Humility  and  prayer. 

6.  The  Holy  Spirit's  influence. 

In  our  efforts  to  strengthen  and  uni- 
fy our  board  we  have  given  some  atten- 
tion to  material  things  looking  to  their 
comfort,  and  recently  we  have  papered 
the  walls  of  our  headquarters,  taste- 
fully, arranged  for  the  carpeting  of 
the  floor ;  purchased  some  beautiful 
pictures ;  bought  a  new  organ,  and, 
generally,  are  making  of  the  place  a 
dignified  abode  for  a  live  board,  and 
a  place  where  God's  presence  can  be 
made  manifest.  It  is  already  having 
its  effect. 

The  work  sometimes  seems  up- 
hill, but,  quoting  from  J.  Clement 
French,  we  realize  that  "It  is  a  grand 
thing  to  train  the  human  mind  in  the 
academies  and  universities,  to  great  in- 
tellectual achievements.  It  is  a  grand 
thing  for  you  to  leap,  as  it  were,  from 
crag  to  crag  of  discovery.  It  is  well 
to  make  paths  for  tender  feet,  through 
the  morasses  and  over  the  mountains 
of  study :  these  bring  honor  and  power. 
But  it  is  also  well  to  remember  that  the 
diplomas  of  colleges  can  never  bring 
pardon  for  sin ;  that  all  the  scholar- 
ships and  all  the  titles  of  the  v.  orld 
can  never  bring  peace  to  the  soul.  O, 
brethren,  it  is  the  discipleship  with  the 
Man  of  Galilee  who  .trod  the  wine  press 
alone,  and  carried  His  cross  up  Cal- 
vary's hill ;  this  discipleship  with  Jesus 
Christ,  that  constitutes  the  moral  and 
spiritual  power  in  our  work !  That 
power  is  yours  to  impart  to  the  chil- 
dren under  your  care.  Aye,  it  is  the 
grandest  of  all  human  acliievements." 


The  Gray  Wolf. 

(Canis  occidentalis.) 
By  Claude  T.  Barnes.  MS.P.R.,  M.A.O.U.,  M.B.S.W. 


When  buffaloes  roamed  in  countless 
numbers  over  the  American  plains, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  gray 
wolves  stalked  in  their  wake  devour- 
ing almost  instantly  the  lagging  weak 
and  tearing  the  eyes  out  of  the 
old  bulls  too  strong  to  be  vanquished 
save  by  hours  of  torture  and  lacera- 
tion. As  the  herds  of  majestic  buf- 
faloes succumbed  to  the  encroachment 
of  man,  the  gray  wolves,  for  a  time, 
faced  extinction ;  but  cattle  ranges  and 
an  acquired  wariness  of  man,  at  last, 
placed  them  on  a  permanent  basis,  once 
again.  Now  probably  500,000  of  them 
prowl  about  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  west. 

The  gray  wolf,  buffalo  wolf,  or  buf- 
falo runner,  is  a  most  interesting  ani- 
mal, one  closely  entwined  about  the 
frontier  history  of  America ;  and  it  still 
occupies  a  rather  prominent  part  in  the 
economic  raising  of  livestock. 

The  gray  wolf  belongs  to  the  genus 
■'canis"  or  true  dogs ;  and  is,  ordinar- 
ily of  a  dull  yellowish  white  color,  al- 
most pure  white  on  cheeks,  chest  and 


inside  of  hind  legs ;  a  pale,  clear  sienna 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  muzzle,  crown 
and  the  outer  side  of  each  limb,  and 
l:Iackish  at  the  tip  of  the  tail.  Be- 
tween its  eyes  are  black  tipped  hairs, 
which  run  in  increasing  number  in  the 
basal  third  of  the  tail.  The  average 
measurements  are :  male,  5  ft.  2  in. 
long,  and  weight,  78  to  120  Dounds  ;  fe- 
male, 4  ft.  7y2  in.  long  and  5,S  to  80 
pounds  in  weight.  The  tail  is  short, 
the  ears  wide  and  the  eyes  straw  color. 

Practically  all  of  Canada  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  through  the 
United  States  into  Mexico  afford  a 
home  for  the  gray  wolf ;  and  it  is  es- 
pecially numerous  in  Idaho,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  the  eastern  halves  of 
Utah  and  Arizona. 

Probably  no  other  animal  has  so 
wide  and  individual  range,  for,  being  a 
swift  footed  flesh  eater,  the  gray  wolf 
necessarily  covers  a  big  field  in  his 
wanderings.  "Mountain  P)illy,"  a  well 
known  wolf  of  Meclora,  Dakota, 
prowled  about  a  territory  12  miles  in 
radius  ;  and  a  gray  wolf  trapped  at  the 
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Isle  a  la  Crosse  dragged  the  trap  90 
miles  before  it  was  captured. 

In  eleven  years,  Wyoming  paid  for 
the  killing  of  20,819  wolves,  an  av- 
erage of  2,600  a  year.  There  are  prob- 
ably 10,000  in  that  state,  hlone,  and  as 
high  as  500,000  over  the  entire  west. 

Wolves  are  the  most  sociable  of 
beasts  of  prey:  they  gather  in  bands 
and  render  each  other  assistance  in  the 
hunt.  Packs  of  32  have  been  seen,  but 
the  usual  number  is  from  3  to  5. 

The  wolf  mating  season  begins  the 
last  week  of  January  and  lasts  until 
the  first  week  of  March ;  it  is  probable 
that  pairs  are  formed  for  life  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  male  assists  in  the  rais- 
ing of  young.  Two  old  wolves,  never 
more,  hover  about  a  single  den. 

The  den  is  usually  a  natural  cave,  a 
hollow  log  or  stump,  or  a  hole  in  the 
ground  dug  out  by  the  parents.  A 
badger  hole  may  be  enlarged,  but,  in 
any  case,  the  bed  is  placed  close  to  the 
surface  and  is  never  lined  even  if  hay 
and  leaves  are  plentiful  about.  All 
lining  contains  parasites,  so  this  habit 
is  probably  a  benefit  in  the  long  run. 
The  period  of  gestation  is  63  days, 
and  the  young,  3  to  13  but  usually  6 
or  7,  are  blind  at  birth,  and  even  until 
the  ninth  day. 

A  wolf  mother  never  kills  and  eats 
her  young  as  does  the  coyote,  at  times. 
In  fact,  a  coyote  will  eat  her  young 
when  they  die  from  other  causes.  An 
old  hunter  one  time  shot  a  female 
wolf  but  could  not  find  her  young ;  two  . 
weeks  later,  however,  he  shot  another 
which  had  13  cubs.  7  of  them  partly 
grown,  being  the  adopted  litter  of  the 
first  wolf.  When  born  the  young  whine 
and  are  answered  by  the  mother  in 
the  same  manner. 

Originally,  before  the  extinction  of 
the  buffalo,  wolves  were  not  especially 
fearful  of  man,  hence  were  easily  pois- 
oned or  trapped ;  now,  however,  old 
hunters  assert  that  a  i^icce  of  iron  is 
enough  to  protect  a  carcass  from  them. 
For  instance,  a  wolf  would  rather 
starve  than  approach  a  deer  beside 
which  a  hunter  has  left  a  horseshoe,  a 


handkerchief,  or  the  like,  over  night. 
Wolves,  likewise,  know  the  smell  of 
strychnine;  and  consequently,  have 
been  on  the  increase  since  1889. 

The  gray  wolf  is  the  shyest  animal 
that  prowls  over  the  Utah  hills ;  not 
even  the  cougar  is  more  wary.  One 
may  live  for  years  in  its  neighborhood, 
see  its  trails  and  its  kills,  but  never 
the  wolf  itself.  In  the  days  of  the 
bow  and  arrow,  human  beings  were 
attacked  by  them ;  but  the  record  is  a 
blank  for  more  than  twenty  years  past. 
The  stories  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren's being  devoured  by  them  are  un- 
reliable ;  for,  nowadays,  the  wolf  is  no 
more  to  be  feared  than  the  coyote. 

A  wolf's  menu  consists  of  everything 
from  mouse  to  moose ;  it  gorges  on 
mice  in  the  summer ;  but  has  to  stalk 
bigger  game  when  snow  flies.  It  eats 
carrion  readily ;  and  will  watch  all  day 
long  beside  its  buried  cache.  All 
wolves  "dope"  or  roll  on  carrion  as  do 
dogs,  seeming  to  enjoy  reeking  in  the 
stench  of  the  foulest  flesh  or  fish.  Why 
they  will  roll  in  stuff  they  will  not  eat 
is  unexplained,  for  they  are  otherwise 
fairly  clean,  licking  blood  stains  from 
their  fur,  pulling  burrs  out  and  ice 
balls  from  their  feet. 

The  usual  cry  of  a  wolf  is  a  long, 
smooth  howl,  musical  but  weird,-  and 
quite  indistinguishable  from  the  howl 
of  a  large  dog.  When  on  the  chase,  its 
call  vibrates  between  two  notes  and 
becomes  a  combination  of  short  barks 
and  a  howl  at  the  finish. 

Every  animal  has  a  peculiar  smell. 
On  the  top  of  the  wolf's  tail  near  the 
base  is  a  scent  glajid  with  which  it 
marks  various  signal  stations  in  its 
neighborhood,  a  means  of  intercom- 
munication with  others  of  its  kind. 

The  wolf  is,  however,  no  coward.  It 
will  not  voluntarily  attack  man,  yet  it 
will  kill  any  dog.  In  fact,  one  wound- 
ed wolf  returned  and  took  a  dog  from 
a  pack  of  fifty,  the  other  forty -nine 
dogs  howling  piteously  all  the  while. 
A  wolf  will  fight  any  number  of  dogs 
without  any  thought  of  surrender. 

The  average  speed  of  the  wolf  is  21 
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to  22  miles  an  hour  for  one  mile ;  this 
is  slower  than  the  jackrabbit,  coyote, 
deer,  greyhound  or  antelope ;  but  the 
wolf  can  keep  it  up  longer.  A  wolf's 
track  I  recently  saw  at  the  head  of 
Black  Mountain  near  Salt  Lake  City 
so  resembled  that  of  a  large  dog  that  it 
took  after  developments  to  prove  the 
real  wild  animal. 

A  wolf's  strength  is  astonishing. 
One,  six  months  old,  carried  a  100- 
pound  weight  and  a  trap  300  yards 
without  stopping  and  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  before  capture.  So  strong  is 
its  jaws  that  it  has  been  known  to  cut 
a  half  inch  lasso  rope  through  with 
one  snap.  Roosevelt  tells  of  a  wolf's 
killing  a  horse ;  "with  a  few  savage 
snaps  the  wolf  hamstrung  and  parti- 
ally disembowled  it." 

A  dozen  regular  meals  will  carry  a 
wolf  through  an  entire  winter ;  and 
one  fuh  dinner  will  keep  it  in  fairly 
good  spirits  for  a  week. 


Wolves  swim  in  water  like  spaniels, 
and  otherwise,  play  together.  In  Tees- 
dale,  England,  for  instance,  is  a  water- 
less place  called  "Wolf  Lake"  which 
comes  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  "Wolf 
Lek" — "where  the  wolves  used  to 
play." 

Eskimo  dogs  are  hybrid  wolves ; 
and  in  fact  the  full  blooded  wolf  may 
to  a  certain  extent  be  tamed.  They 
are,  however,  afflicted  at  times  with 
mange,  scab,  or  rabies. 

Wolves  are  seldom  shot  and  they 
are,  usually,  too  wary  to  be  poisoned. 
Their  fur  is  rich  and  beautiful,  selling 
for  as  high  as  ten  dollars.  During 
March,  1906,  15,843  were  sold  in  Lon- 
don. 

Most  scientists  say  that  animals  do 
not  think.  Call  it  what  you  will,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  gray  wolf  avoids 
almost  every  pitfall  made  for  him  by 
man. 


MY  VALENTINE. 
By  Annie  Malin. 
I  waited  for  her  at  the  gate 

One  morning  just  at  nine. 
And  in  her  ear  I  whispered  low, 

"Please  be  my  Valentine." 
Her  hand  in  mine  she  shyly  placed. 

Her  smile  made  earth  a  heaven, 
She  bore  the  weight  of  five  short  years. 

While  I  had  just  turned  seven. 

And  often  have  I  waited  there 

As  years  sped  swiftly  past, 
Then  on  one  February  morn 

I  made  her  mine  at  last. 
Again  her  hand  in  mine  she  placed 

With  confidence  sublime. 
And  vowed  that  she  would  ever  be 

My  faithful  Valentine. 

The  years  have  come  the  years  have  gone. 

Since  that  bright  happy  day, 
But  angels  came  one  winter  night 

And  took  my  love  away. 
Yet  in  my  heart  the  sweet  thought  lives 

That  led  by  Love  Divine, 
Some  day  I'll  meet  at  Heaven's  Gate 

My  own  dear  Valentine. 


SUXPAV   AFTERNOON. 


Humane  Day  Stories  for  Old  and  Young. 


The  Horse's  Prayer. 

To  three,  my  masier,  I  offer  my 
p^yer :  Feed  me,  water,  and  care  for 
me,  and,  when  the  day's  work  is  done, 
provide  me  with  shelter,  a  clean  dry 
bed  and  a  stall  wide  enough  for  me 
to  lie  down  in  comfort. 

Always  be  kind  to  me.  Talk  to  me. 
Your  voice  often  means  as  much  to 
me  as  the  reins.  Pet  me  sometimes, 
that  I  may  serve  you  the  more  gladly 
and  learn  to  love  you.  Do  not  jerk  the 
reins,  and  do  not  whip  me  when  going 
up  hill.  Never  strike,  beat  or  kick  me 
when  I  do  not  understand  what  you 
want,  but  give  me  a  chance  to  under- 
stand you.  Watch  me,  and  if  I  fail 
to  do  your  bidding,  see  if  something 
is  not  wrong  with  my  harness  or  feet. 

Do  not  check  me  so  that  I  cannot 
have  the  free  use  of  my  head.  If  you 
insist  that  I  wear  blinders,  so  that  I 
cannot  see  behind  me  as  it  was  in- 
tended I  should,  I  pray  you  be  careful 
that  the  blinders  stand  well  out  from 
my  eyes. 


Do  not  overload  mc,  or  hitch  me 
where  water  will  drip  on  me.  Keep 
me  well  shod.  Examine  my  teeth 
when  I  do  not  eat,  I  may  have  an  ul- 
cerated tooth,  and  that,  you  know,  is 
very  painful.  Do  not  tie  my  head  in 
an  unnatural  position,  or  take  away 
my  best  defense  against  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes by  cutting  off  my  tail. 

I  cannot  tell  you  when  I  am  thirsty, 
so  give  me  clean,  cool  water  often. 
Save  me,  by  all  means  in  your  power, 
from  that  fatal  disease— ^the  glanders. 
I  cannot  tell  you  in  words  when  I  am 
sick,  so  watch  me,  that  by  signs  you 
may  know  my  condition.  Give  me  all 
possible  shelter  from  the  hot  sun,  and 
put  a  blanket  on  me,  not  when  I  am 
working  but  when  I  am  standing  in 
the  cold.  Never  put  a  frosty  bit  my 
mouth ;  first  warm  it  by  holding  it  a 
moment  in  your  hands. 

I  try  to  carry  you  and  your  burdens 
without  a  murmur,  and  wait  patiently 
for  you  long  hours  of  the  day  or  night. 
Without  the  power  to  choose  my  shoes 
or  path,  I  sometimes  fall  on  the  hard 
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pavements  which  I  have  often  prayed 
might  not  be  of  wood  but  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  give  me  a  safe  and  sure 
footing.  Remember  that  I  must  be 
ready  at  any  moment  to  lose  my  hfe 
in  your  service. 

And  finally,  O  my  master,  when  my 
useful  strength  is  gone,  do  not  turn  me 
out  to  starve  or  freeze,  or  sell  me  to 
some  cruel  owner,  to  be  slowly  tor-  * 
tured  and  starved  to  death ;  but  do 
thou,  my  master,  take  my  life  in  the 
kindest  way,  and  your  God  will  re- 
ward you  here  and  hereafter.  You 
will  not  consider  me  irreverent  if  I 
ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  who  was 
born  in  a  Stable.  Amen. 

Man's  Duty  to  his  most  Useful 
Friend. 

Of  all  the  brute  friends  of  man,  the 
horse  is  by  far  the  most  useful,  help- 
ing to  earn  his  own  and  his  master's 
living,  writes  a  contributor  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia North  America,  in  reviewing 
the  service  which  the  horse  renders  to 
man,  and  showing  what  the  faithful 
animal  receives  in  return.  He  usually 
works  six  days  in  the  week,  frequently 
eighteen  or  more  hours  in  the  day  and 
often  the  greater  part  of  the  seventh. 
He  is  ready  to  do  his  best  at  any  task 
through  thick  and  thin.  He  is  the  most 
faithful,  efficient  and  optimistic  friend 
of  his  master. 

This  most  faithful  animal  shares  his 
master's  poverty  in  full,  but  gets  lit- 
tle of  his  share  in  his  prosperity.  Blows 
he  receives  from  his  cruel  master  fre- 
quently, seldom  resenting  them  until 
unbearable.  Day  in,  day  out,  whether 
ill  or  weakened  from  loss  of  rest  or 
food,  or  both,  he  drags  out  his  weary 
life-day,  until  he  finally  drops  in  the 
harness — dead. 

There  are  humane  societies  to  teach 
some  and  compel  others  to  be  kind  to 
this  noble  creature.  Think  how  he 
suffers  in  hot  weather  from  lack  of 
water  alone ;  how  he  is  made  to  stand 
for  hours  with  his  face  to  the  broiling 
sun,  when  a  little  care  on  the  part  of 


his  driver  would  save  him  from  his 
misery  by  heading  him  the  other  way 
or  taking  him  across  the  street  into 
the  shade.  Then  he  is  compelled  to 
hold  his  head  in  a  most  unnatural  po- 
sition by  that  cruel  contrivance,  the 
checkrein,  until  he  froths  at  the  mouth 
from  fruitless  effort  to  relieve  himself 
of  the  thing  that  stiffens  the  muscles 
of  his  neck  and  makes  him  tremble 
from  head  to  foot. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  did  not  make 
any  mistake  in  giving  the  horse  a 
beautiful  curved  neck  and  pretty  flow- 
ing tail  and  mane.  Man  does  not  im- 
prove them  by  his  cruel  devices  of 
overhead  checkreins  and  docked  tails, 
but  shows  his  utter  lack  of  knowledge 
and  taste  for  the  beautiful  and  useful 
— beautiful  because  symmetrical  and 
complete  and  useful  to  protect  the  ani- 
mal against  his  natural  enemies,  the 
flies  and  other  insects  that  alight  on 
his  supersensitive  hide. 

May  the  time  soon  come  when  men 
will  accord  the  horse  the  kind  treat- 
ment which  it  is  his.  right  and  due  to 
receive. 


Railway  Jack  III. 

Don't  you  think  the  picture  of  a 
real  live  animal,  with  a  real  true  story, 
is  much  more  interesting  than  some- 
thing that  is  only  "make-believe?" 

This  fine  handsome  dog  collects 
money  in  a  box  on  his  back  at  Water- 
loo Station  in  London.  Jack  has  been 
very  carefully  brought  up,  and  clever- 
ly trained,  by  his  kind  owners,  who 
have  for  many  years  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  "Railway  Servants'  Or- 
phanage." 

He  is  not  an  old  dog,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  only  five  years  of  age,  but  he  is  a 
very  busy,  useful  animal,  and  works 
hard  to  collect  money  to  clothe  and 
feed  many  little  orphan  children,  who 
would  otherwise  feel  the  sad  pinch  of 
poverty  and  want. 

Can  you  guess  how  much  money 
Jack   has   collected    during    the    three 
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years  he  has  been  at  work?  Let  me 
tell  you.  No  less  a  sum  man  six  hun- 
dred and  eiglity  pounds!  I  wonder  if 
any  other  dog  has  been  so  industri- 
ous? 

Sometimes  he  is  called  "Waterloo 
Jack,"  sometimes  "Railway  Jack  III," 
because  iiis  grandfather,  and  his  fath- 
er before  him,  spent  their  lives  doing 
the  same  good  work.  If  you  are  pass- 
ing through  Waterloo  Station  you  can 
see  both  these  noble  dogs,  standing  in 
glass  cases,  still  with  a  box  beside 
them  to  gather  money  from  passen- 
gers. 

"Railway  Jack  I,"  was  very  widely 
known,  for  he  met  with  sad  trouble 
while  carrying  out  his  duties ;  he  was 
stolen  by  thieves  and  most  cruelly  ill- 
treated  by  them.  I  am  glad  to  say 
they  were  eventually  discovered,  and 
punished  by  being  sent  to  prison  for 
many  months. 

Next  came   "Railway    Jack   II,"   to 


carry  on  his  father's  work ;  in  six 
years  he  collected  over  one  thousand 
])ounds,  then  alas!  he  was  taken  se- 
riously ill  from  a  blow  he  received 
while  at  work.  He  was  sent  to  the 
liospital  of  "Our  Dumb  Friends' 
League,"  where  he  received  every  care 
and  attention,  but  the  brave  animal 
only  rallied  for  a  time,  and  then  passed 
■away  in  his  sleep,  deeply  regretted  by 
his  owners  and  many  friends. 

Tiien  his  fine  son  "Railway  Jack 
III,"  took  up  the  good  work,  which 
he  still  carries  on  with  such  great  suc- 
cess. Sometimes  he  receives  most 
{•cindly  attention  and  caressing  from 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  who 
interest  themselves  in  his  work,  and 
add  a  gold  coin  or  two  to  his  box. 

Don't  you  think  Jack  sets  us  all  a 
very  good  example  in  the  way  he 
works  to  help  other  people,  and  makes 
such  good  use  of  his  life?  I  am  afraid 
very  few  of  us  are  likely  to  be  able  to 
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collect  so  much  money  as  Jack  has  al- 
ready done,  for  any  good  cause,  but  if 
we  are  always  trying  every  day  to  dis- 
cover some  way  of  being  helpful  to 
others,  some  way  of  showing  kind- 
ness and  sympathy,  wc  shall  have  no 
lack  of  opportunities,  and  we  shall  find 
'that  there  is  no  surer  way  of  being 
happy  ourselves,  than  adding  to  the 
happiness  of  other  people. 

Then  like  Jack  we  shall  have  many 
friends  to  love  us,  and  we  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  we  have 
tried  to  make  good  use  of  our  time 
and  talents  in  whatever  position  of  life 
God  has  placed  us. — The  Child's  Com- 
panion. 

Boys  and  Boys. 

One  day  a  poor  old  woman  drove 
into  town  in  a  rickety  spring  wagon. 
She  tied  her  horse  to  a  post  near  the 
schoolhouse.  It  was  about  as  bad 
looking  an  old  horse  as  you  ever  saw. 
The  woman  hobbled  away  with  feeble 
steps  to  sell  a  few  eggs  which  she  had 
in  a  basket.  Just  as  she  was  "out  of 
sight  the  bell  rang  for  the  noon  hour, 
arid  a  crowd  of  jolly,  noisy  boys  rushed 
out  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  air  in  a 
moment  was  full  of  meir  shouts  and 
laughter. 

"Halloa!    See  that  horse !" 

"Ho!  ho!  ho!  Who  ever  saw  such 
a  looking  old  thing!" 

"As  thin  as  a  rail."   • 

"You  can  count  all  his  ribs." 

"He  looks  as  if  he  hadn't  spirit  to 
hold  his  head  up." 

"Looks  half  starved.  Say,  bony,  is 
there  enough  of  you  left  to  scare  ?" 

Two  or  three  boys  squealed  in  the 
ears  of  the  horse,  and  gave  him  small 
pokes;  others  jumped  before  him  to 
try  to  frighten  him. 

"Let's  lead  him  'round  to  the  back 
of  the  building  and  tie  him  there,  so 
that  when  the  folks  he  belongs  to  come 
they'll  think  he's  run  away." 

"He  run  awa}'!" 

"Say,  boys,"  put  in  one  boy,  who 
loved  all  animals,  "theres  no  fun  in 
tormenting  such   a  poor   fellow.      He 


does  look  half  starved— yes,  more  than 
half,  I  should  say.  And  we  all  know 
It  isn  t  good  to  feel  that  way  since  the 
day  we  got  lost  in  the  woods  nutting." 
Have  you  ever  noticed  how  easily 
boys— and  men,  too,  for  that  matter 
— are  led  either  into  kindness  or  cru- 
elty? One  word  in  either  direction 
and  all  follow  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
\Vouldn't  it  be  good  for  boys  to  re- 
member this,  and  to  reflect  upon  how 
tar  they  may  be  called  on  to  answer 
tor  the  mfluence  they  may  exert  over 
others  ? 

The  boys  stopped  their  teasing  and 
began  to  look  at  the  horse  with  differ- 
ent eyes,  while  one  of  them  brushed 
the  flies  oft"  him. 

"Let's  tie  him  under  that  tree,"  nro- 
posed  a  second;  "the  sun's  too 'hot 
here." 

"Look  here,  boys,  I  wish  we  could 
give  him  something  to  eat  while  he's 
standing." 

"Can't  we?'' 

"A  real  bang-up  good  dinner,  such 
as  he  hasn't  had  for  a  century,  by  the 
looks  of  him." 

"Let's  do  it.    I've  got  a  nickel. 

'  I've  got  two  cents." 

"I'll  give  another  nickel  if  you'll 
come  over  to  father's  feed  store  '"' 

More  cents  came  in.  The  man  at 
the  feed  store  contributed  a  nearly 
worn-out  bag,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  poor  old  horse  was  enjoying  a  ?ood 
meal  of  oats.  ' 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  it  the 
old  woman  came  back,  her  basket  filled 
with  groceries,  for  which  she  had  ex- 
changed her  eggs.  The  cord  of  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  once  touched  in 
the  careless  yet  well-meaning  hearts 
continued  to  vibrate.  We  all  know 
how  one  taste  of  a  kind  act  makes  us 
ong  to  taste  more.  "TH  lift  ,.our 
Dasket  in,    said  one  respectfully.  ' 

"See,  here's  a  lot  of  oats  left '  We'll 
put  'em  in  the  wagon.' 

"She  looks  pretty  near  as  starved 
as  the  horse,"  came  in  a  suggestive 
whisper.  '^   ' 

A    few    small    contributions    from 
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lunch  baskets  were  hastily  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  paper  and  laid  on  top  of 
the  basket. 

"Now  I'll  untie." 

The  old  woman  was  helped  in  as  if 
she  had  been  a  queen.  And  every  boy's 
heart  glowed  as  the  quavering  voice 
and  dim  eyes  bore  a  burden  of  warm 
thanks  as  she  drove  away. 

Those  were  every-day  schoolboys. 
There  are  millions  and  millions  like 
them,  only  they  do  not  quite  realize 
what  a  spirit  of  loving-kindness  dwells 
in  their  hearts.  Let  it  out,  boys  and 
girls ;  for  it  is  you  who  are  to  lift  this 
whole  world  into  an  atmosphere  high- 
er, sweeter,  and  brighter  than  it  has 
.  known  before. — Sunday  School  Advo- 
cate. 

"A  'Regeler'  Hero." 

Jim's  big  brother  Tom  had  been 
away  for  four  years  and  had  just  this 
day  come  home. 

"Now  Jim,"  he  had  said  very  soon 
after  his  arrival,  "You  must  show  me 
around  the  farm,  and  tell  me  all  about 
everything;  for  you  know  I  have  been 
in  the  city  so  long  I  should  get  lost 
on  so  much  ground  and  I  know  I 
should  be  afraid  if  I  were  to  see  a 
cow." 

And  Jim  had  joyfully  accepted  the 
position  of  protector  and  instructor  of 
this  tall  handsome  young  man.  How 
joyfully  he  had  accepted  we  may  judge 
when  we  remember  that  Jim  was  seven 
and  Tom  was  twenty-one. 

Jim  pulled  on  his  cap  with  a  care- 
less, ril-tell-you-all-about-it  air,  and 
boldly  led  the  timid  Tom  out  of  the 
kitchen  door,  down  the  path  through 
the  small  onion  patch  right  into  the 
barn  yard. 

"Now,  Tom,"  he  said  as  he  pulled 
the  great  gate  shut  behind  him,  "You 
needn't  be  afraid  'cause  the  cows  are 
all  at  the  pasture  yet."  Jim  surely 
proved  himself  a  most  excellent  guide 
for  not  a  thing  was  passed  but  its 
whole  historv  was  told. 


"What's  in  there?"  asked  Tom, 
pointing  to  a  box  with  a  small  door  in 
the  side. 

"Oh,  that's  my  Banty  rooster,  and 
say,  Tom,  he  can  lick  anything  around 
here." 

Tom  turned  towards  the  gate  as 
though  he  were  about  to  run  away. 

"But  say,"  said  Jim,  reassuringly,  as 
he  patted  Tom's  hand,  "Don't  you  be 
skart ;  he  won't  hurt  you  ;  its  just  little 
Banty  roosters  like  him  that  he  licks. 
Want  to  see  him?" 

"No,"  said  Tom,  "Let's  go  on  to  the 
orchard.  I  saw  some  fine  red  apples 
on  the  trees  as  I  came  through  on  the 
train.  Say,  I  thought  father  was  go- 
ing to  put  a  fence  along  the  track, 
but  I  see  he  hasn't  done  it  yet." 

"No,  not  yet,"  answered  Jim.  "He 
is  waiting  until  the  crops  are  all  in 
and  then  he  will  have  time." 

Soon  they  were  seated  under  a  tree 
enjoying  the  large,  juicy  apples.  Just 
then,  Jim's  big  brown  dog  came 
bounding  to  them,  and  laid  his  big 
head  in  Jim's  lap,  and  looked  up  at 
Tom,  his  eyes  saying,  "Now,  who  are 
you,  I  should  like  to  know." 

"Oh,  what  a  dandy  fellow!"  ex- 
claimed Tom,  "Where  did  you  get 
him,  Jim  ?" 

"Uncle  George  gave  him  to  me 
when  I  was  four  years  old,  and  he  was 
just  a  little  pup  then,"  answered  Jim, 
as  he  lovingly  patted  the  shaggy 
brown  head. 

"What's  his  name  "  asked  Tom. 

"Hero,"  said  Jim. 

"Hero;  well,  that's  a  nice  name,  but 
how  did  you  happen  to  think  of  it?" 
asked  Tom. 

"Well,  you  see  it's  like  this,"  an- 
swered Jim,  "His  name  used  to  be 
Rex—" 

"Why  did  you  change  it?  I  think 
Rex  is  a  fine  name  for  a  dog." 

"I'll  just  begin  right  at  the  very 
beginning  and  tell  you  all  about  it," 
said  Jim. 

"Yes,  do,  for  I  know  it  must  be  in- 
teresting,"  said   Tom,   encouragingly. 

"Well,  Tom,  it's  just  a  regeler  true 
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story,''  Jim  said,  as  he  leaned  back 
against  the  tree  and  got  himself  into 
a  comfortable  position.  "You  know," 
he  continued,  "last  spring  a  man 
passed  down  the  road  there  with  a 
big  herd  of  sheep.  As  they  went  past. 
Rex — I'll  call  him  Rex  now — -well. 
Rex  and  I  were  standing  there  watch- 
ing them  .  After  they  had  gone  by  I 
saw  a  tiny  little  lamb  left  in  the  road. 
It  was  too  tired  to  go  any  farther,  and 
it  was  just  a-crying — you  know  how 
lambs  cry" —  Tom  nodded.  "Well,  it 
was  just  a-crying  for  its  mamma.  I 
called  to  the  man  and  told  him,  but 


train  was  coming,  I  called  'Petsv,  Pet- 
sy,'  just  as  loud  as  I  could — yoii  know 
she  always  ran  to  me  when  I  called 
her,  but  the  train  made  so  much  noise 
that  I  think  she  couldn't  hear  me.  The 
man  on  the  engine  blew  and  blew  the 
whistle,  but  Petsy  was  so  used  to  it 
that  it  didn't  frighten  her  a  bit.  The 
train  came  closer  and  closer,  and  Tom, 
I  knew  she  would  be  killed  if  I  didn't 
run  and  get  her  off.  Do  vou  know  I 
tried  to  run  but  my  feet  just  wouldn't 
move,  I  felt  like  I  was  growed  right 
there.  And  then  the  first  thing  I  knew. 
Rex  gave  a  big  bark  and  ran  just  as 


A  BUNCH   OF      REGELER      HEROES. 


he  celled  back,  'You  can  have  it,  son- 
ny,' so  I  picked  it  up  and  took  it  home 
and  tended  it  till  it  got  big  enough  to 
feed  itself.  Then  we  brought  her 
down  here,  and  let  her  run  in  the 
orc'nard.  And  every  day  her — that  is 
Rex  and  I  would  come  down  and 
play  with  her,  and  when  we  would  go 
back  she  would  stand  at  the  gate  and 
say,  'Baa — baa,"  just  as  loud  as  she 
could.     I  named  her  Petsy. 

"Well,  sir,  one  day  as  I  opened  the 
gate  to  come  in,  I  saw  her  eating  some 
grass  out  there  right  in  the  track,  and 
oh,  Tom,  then  I  saw  that  a  big  freight 


fast  as  he  could  go.  Then  I  saw  him 
jump  and  grab  Petsy  Dy  the  back 
leg,  then  I  couldn't  see  any  more  be- 
cause of  the  steam  from  the  engine, 
but  somehow  I  felt  like  they  were 
both  mashed  because — well,  it  looked 
like  it.  Tom,  you  won't  laugh  at  me 
if  I  tell  you  that  I  just  fell  down  on 
my  face  and  cried,  will  you?" 

"Well,  I  should  say  not,"  answered 
Tom,  patting  Jim's  head,  "I  should 
think  you  would  cry,  Jimmie, — I  know 
I  should  have  done." 

"But  what  do  you  think?"  asked 
Jim,    his   eyes   sparkling,   "Now's   the 
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bestest  part  of  the  whole  story.  Some- 
thing said  'Baa  baa'  right  in  my  ear, 
and  oh  my.  how  I  jumped.  Yes,  sir, 
Tom,  it  was  Petsy  telling  me  she 
wasn't  killed.  I  grabbed  her  head  in 
my  arms,  and — and — then  I  cried 
some  more.  When  I  looked  for  Rex 
I  saw  him  trying  to  limp  to  me.  I  ran 
to  him  and  found  his  leg  was  broken — 
see  it  was  this  one — you  wouldn't  know 
it  now.  would  you?  But  just  think 
how  lucky  it  was,  Tom,"  he  contin- 
ued, "just  then  father  drove  up  to  the 
gate  in  the  wagon.  He  had  come  to  cut 
some  feed  for  the  horses.  I  called 
bim  and  he  took  Rex  just  as  careful 


and  put  iiim  in  the  wagon,  \\hen  we 
got  him  to  the  house  father  band- 
aged the  poor  broken  leg.  I  know  it 
must  have  hurt  him  awful.  Tom, 
'cause  his  eyes  looked  like  he  wanted 
to  cry. 

"When  I  told  father  how  it  hap- 
pened and  that  Rex  had  saved  Petsy 
from  sure  death,  father  patted  his 
head  and  called  him  a  regeler  hero. 
And  Rex  acted  so  tickled  at  being 
called  a  hero  that  I  thought  I'd  change 
his  name  and  called  him  Hero  all  the 
time,  if  it  made  him  feel  so  glad.  And 
now  don't  you  honestly  think,  Tom, 
that  he  reallv  is  a  regeler  hero""" — Al' 
M.  T.  " 


Getting  Acquainted  With  His  Son. 


A  lawyer  who  had  previously  been 
so  preoccupied  that  he  had  held  his 
children  somewhat  at  arm's  length, 
found  that  his  only  son  was  getting 
beyond  the  control  of  his  mother,  and 
fearing  that  if  longer  deferred  counsel 
would  be  too  late,  he  resolved  to  "get 
acquainted"  with  his  own  boy.  aged 
fifteen,  by  taking  him  as  a  traveling 
companion  on  a  business  trip. 

"I  treated  him  as  an  honored  guest, 
and  I  was  surprised,  as  the  habitual 
restraint  wore  off,  to  find  how  many 
good  points  my  own  son  had,  and  how 
companionable  he  could  be  withal. 
After  we  had  been  together  almost 
constantly  for  days,  I  was  surprised 
as  well  to  feel  the  years  slipping  away 
from  me.  and  to  find  myself  living  over 
my  half-forgotten  boyhood. 

"I  had  not  premeditated  reaching  the 
heart  of  my  boy  by  that  means,  how- 
ever," continued  the  man,  who  was  well 
along  in  vears  before  he  had  a  child, 
and  who  had  grown  gray  as  a  jurist, 
"but  my  confidence  had  that  elTect.  for 
after  I  had  told  of  the  pranks  of  my 
vouth.  and  how  I  had  once  narrowly 
escaped  being  led  into  what  would 
have  ruined  mv  character,  mv  son,  who' 


had  listened  with  incredulity  as  well  as 
relief  written  on  his  face,  cried :  'Oh, 
dad,  I'm  so  glad,  so  glad  you  haven't 
forgotten  how  boys  feel  and  what  they 
have  to  fight  against,  for  now  vou'll 
understand !" 

"Then,  freely,  as  if  talking  to  a 
chum,  my  boy  told  me  of  his  own 
temptations  and  how  they  had  nearly 
mastered  him,  because,  feeling  that  his 
mother  could  not  see  from  the  view- 
point of  a  boy,  he  would  not  confide  in 
her.  And,  judging  as  well  that  mv 
youth  had  been  faultless,  he  had  natur- 
ally come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  could 
have  no  sympathy  with  his  fight 
against  harmful  temptations." 

"  'But.'  cried  my  boy.  as  he  looked 
me  full  in  the  face  after  bringing  to 
view  what  had  been  a  heartbreak  to 
bear  alone,  'I  feel  as  if  I  can  face  any- 
thing now,  seeing  I  know  vou  didn't 
always  walk  chalk.  But  say,  why 
didn't  you  tell  me  sooner,  dad?'  For  it 
would  have  saved  me  more  than  one 
fall-down  if  I  could  have  made  a  clean 
breast  of  everything,  as  I  will  now  that 
I  see  you'll  understand.'  " — Helena  H. 
Thomas,  in  the  Christian  .\dvocate. 


THE    VALENTINE    GIRL. 

"Will  you  make  me  a  valentine, 
fnamma?"  asked  Susie  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  the  fourteenth.  Her 
mother  nodded  "yes"  good  humoredly, 
and  enquired  with  an  indulgent  smile, 

"To  whom  do  you  wish  it  sent,  lit- 
tle daughter?"  The  girl  thought  for 
a  long  time  but  did  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  decide  that  question. 

"Not  to  Mary  or  Rob  or  AlHe,"  she 
said  finally,  "for  they  get  so  many 
valentines  they  will  not  need  mine, 
which  I  would  like  made  different 
from  all  the  others  and  sent  to  some- 
body who  never  gets  such  pretty 
things."  The  parent  looked  at  her 
child  in  surprise  at  this  wish,  con- 
cluding instantly  that  she  ought  to 
help  her  carry  it  out. 

"What  about  the  Brown  children?" 
she  half  proposed ;  "they  will  probably 
not  get  any.  They  seem  to  be  with- 
out play-mates  or  friends.  I  suppose 
it  is  because  their  hard  working  wid- 
owed mother  cannot  find  time  to  keep 
them  clean  and  tidy.  The  poor  little 
things  look  so  lonely  and  wistful  play- 
ing half  heartedly  by  themselves;  it  is 
hardly  their  fault  that  they  have  not 
been  taught  to  be  neat  and  more  than 
likely  they  have  no  idea  why  they  are 
so  shunned. 

"Mamma,"  said  Susie,  a  suspicion  of 
tears  in  her  kind  blue  eyes,  "I'm  so 
sorry  for  them,  let  us  send  my  val- 
entine there.    I  have  noticed  whenever 


those  children  join  the  games  on  the 
school  grounds  that  the  boys  and  girls 
stop  playing  and  gather  in  groups, 
whispering  and  hinting  until  the  poor 
strays  go  away." 

"How  cruel,"  exclaimed  the  ladv,  "I 
hope  my  'girlie'  will  not  be  guilty  of 
such  behavior  toward  a  fellow-pupil." 

"I  shall  not,  indeed,"  and  I'm  going 
to  urge  my  chums  never  to  treat  her 
so  rude  and  unkind  again,"  said  the 
daughter  earnestly. 

"Good,"  said  the  mother,  "Now  I'll 
tell  you  something.  I  will  make  you 
into  a  valentine  and  let  you  run  over 
and  spend  the  afternoon  with  the 
Brown  girls.    How  will  that  do?" 

"Just  the  thing,"  cried  Susie  de- 
lightedly, ctappinglier  hands ; "but  how 
can  you  make  me  into  a  valentine?" 
and  her  eyes  were  full  of  wonder. 
]\Iamma  smiled  and  closed  her  eves 
slowly  with  a  delicious  suggestion  of 
mystery. 

"Did  you  not  want  your  valentine 
to  be  an  entirely  new  kind?"  she  asked. 

"Certainly,"  laughed  Susie  excited- 
ly, "but,  mamma  dear,  what  will  I  be 
like?" 

"Come  along  with  me  and  find  out,"' 
beckoned  the  woman,  leading  the  wav 
to  the  kitchen. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  fore- 
noon the  puzzled  miss  followed  her 
mother  about,  waiting  upon  her,  run- 
ning errands  and  doing  all  sorts  of 
unlovely  and  at  other  times  much  des- 
pised  jobs,   with   the   greatest   enthu- 
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siasm.  After  lunch  time  there  was  a 
lively  hurrying  between  the  kitchen 
and  bed-room,  a  loud  rattling  of  pa- 
per, much  gurgling  laughter  from  the 
child  and  very  rapid  and  skillful  work 
on  the  part  of  the  parent,  and  then 
Susie  emerged  a  real  "little  valentine 
girl." 

She  was  arrayed  in  a  beautiful  pink 
tissue  paper  dress,  decorated  with 
white  paper  hearts.  Her  sunny  curls 
peeped  from  beneath  a  fetching  square 
white  paper  cap,  trimmed  with  pink 
paper  hearts,  while  across  her  chest 
the  mother  had  contrived  to  paste  the 
words,  cut   from   paper, 

"Kind    friends,    prav   let   me 
Your  Valentine  be." 

On  her  arm  was  a  large  basket  as 
big  as  she  could  possibly  carry,  elab- 
orate with  bows  and  streamers  of  pink 
and  white  tissue  paper  and  dotted  all 
over  with  hearts,  which  were  to  indi- 
cate, mamma  said,  that  she  was  giving 
herself  with  her  gifts.  The  basket  was 
filled,  as  you  may  imagine,  with  very 
dainty,  though  substantial,  eatables 
and  some  rare  nick-nacks  in  the  shape 
of  valentine  cookies  and  candies. 

Lovely  in  spirit  as  well  as  appear- 
ance the  "little  Valentine  girl"  tripped 
forth  to  the  home  of  the  all  but  os- 
tracized family,  where  she  was  re- 
ceived first  with  shyness  and  wonder, 
then  with  joy  and  thankfulness,  and 
soon  with  her  pretty  manners,  she  had 
the  friendless,  unkempt  brood  playing 
as  they  had  never  played  before.  Get- 
ting hilarious  they  danced  and  scam- 
pered out  on  the  rickety  old  porch, 
and  the  youngsters  of  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood, attracted  by  the  dazzling  cos- 
tume of  our  tiny  maid,  joined  them 
and  they  all  had  a  glorious  time  to- 
gether. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  Brown  family  from 
the  over-burdened  mother  down  to 
unscrubbed,  but  genial  baby  Jim,  and 
oh,  how  every  one  of  them  loved  the 
"little  Valentine  sfirl !" 


A   BOY  S  SONG. 

Where  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep, 
Where  the  gray  trout  lies  asleep, 
Up  the  river  and  o'er  the  lea. 
That's  tlie  wav  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where   the   blackbird   sings   the   latest, 
Where  the  hawthorn  blooms  the  sweet- 
est, 
Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and  flee, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  mowers  mow  the  cleanest, 
Where  the  hay  lies  thick  and  greenest, 
There  to  trace  the  homeward  bee, 
That's  the  way  lor  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  hazel  bank  is  steepest, 
Where  the  shadow  falls  the  deepest, 
Where  the  clustering  nuts  fall  free, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Why  the  boys  should  drive  away 
Little  sweet  maidens  from  the  play. 
Or  love  to  banter  and  fight  so  well. 
That's  the  thing  I  never  could  tell. 

But  this  I  know:  I  love  to  play, 
Through  the  meadow,  among  the  hay, 
Up  the  water  and  o'er  the  lea. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 
— James  Hogg 

Jack  Frost's  Army. 

By  LoH  J.  Haddock. 

When  the  winter  nights  have  come  and 

all  the  air  is  still. 

Sh!  Sh!  Sh! 
There  comes  a  mystic  army  a-marching 

o'er  the  hill. 

Sh!  Sh!  Sh! 
Each   one   armed   with   brush    and   paint 

they  march  in  grand  array. 
They've  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do  before 

the  coming  day; 
And    when    their    task    is    finished    they 

glide  silently  away. 

Sh!  Sh!  Sh! 

Marching  on  before  them  goes  the  leader 

of   them   all. 

Sh!  Sh!  Sh! 
And   trooping  on   behind   him   come   the 

soldiers  great  and  small. 

Sh!  Sh!  Sh! 
For  centuries  and  centuries  his  work  has 

been  the  same 
Whenever   taps   and   hydrants   freeze   he 

always   is  to  blame. 
His  locks  are  white  and  hoary,  and  "Jack 

Frost"  is  his  name! 

Sh!  Sh!  Sh! 
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He   is   a   gallant   leader   of  a  very  noble 

crew. 

Sh!  Sh!  Sh! 
They   mix   their   paint   so   carefully   with 

air  and  morning  dew. 

Sh!  Sh!   Sh! 
They  then  commence  to  give  the  earth  a 

coat  of  ermine  white. 
They  scatter  it  in  brushfuls  over  every- 
thing in  sight. 
And  hang  icicles  on  the  eaves  to  make 

them  glisten  bright. 

Sh!  Sh!  Shi 

They    like    to    catch    the    boys    and    girls 

that  stay  out  late  at  night. 

Sh!  Sh!  Sh! 
So  you   had   best   stay  inside,   where   the 

fire  is  warm  and  bright. 

Sh!  Sh!  Sh! 
'Cos'  all  the  little  "Frosts"  will  climb  up- 
on your  back  and  head. 
They'll   pull   your   nose,   and   pinch   your 

cheeks  until  their  shining  red. 
An'  if  you've  been  real  wicked,  they  will 

pinch  you  till  your  dead. 

Sh!  Sh!  Sh! 


THE  FAIRY  GODMOTHER. 

Once  a  little  Violet  which  grew  in 
a  corner  of  the  garden  sighed  and 
sighed  to  herself.  A  golden  Bumble- 
bee heard  her  and  stopped  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  "Oh,  dear,"  said  the 
Violet,  "I  wish  I  were  a  Daisy !  They 
have  such  beautiful,  round,  white 
faces  and  live  near  the  roads,  where 
they  see  everything  that  goes  on.  No- 
body ever  comes  here  except  you  or. 
perhaps,  a  butter-fly."  And  she  sighed 
again. 

The  Bumblebee  settled  himself  on  a 
leaf  to  talk  to  her.  "Don't  you  know — " 
he  began  ;  when  just  then  Girlie  Dear 
and  Young  Lady  came  by. 

"Let's  sit  down  here,  Girlie  Dear, 
where  it's  cool  and  green,"  said  Young 
Lady. 

The  Violet  was  all  in  a  flutter !  And 
the  Bumblebee  whispered :  "This 
would  not  have  happened  if  you  had 
been  a  Daisy !" 

But  Girlie  Dear  was  talking.  "Let's 
play  this  is  an  enchanted  garden,  and 
this  Violet  is  an  enchanted  Princess. 
She  can't  move  till  the  Prince  comes. 


Why  can't  flowers  move.  Young 
Lady?" 

Young  Lady  smiled  and  said  :  "Why 
Girlie  Dear,  don't  you  know  about  the 
Fairy  Godmother?" 

"Is  she  real?"  asked  Girlie  Dear. 

"She  surely  is,  and  perhaps  you  can 
guess  her  other  name.  She  has  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  Fairy  God- 
children, and  her  gifts  are  quite  won- 
derful, for  she  knows  exactly  what 
each  child  needs.  In  the  spring  she 
sends  messages  by  the  soft  breezes 
and  the  birds  to  the  trees,  telling  them 
that  it's  high  time  they  begin  to  send 
their  sap  running. 

"She  starts  the  brooks  hurrying  and 
racing  to  help  the  breezes  tell  the 
news  to  the  woodland  creatures — rab- 
bits and  squirrels  and  other  shy  things, 
caterpillars,  and  the  queer,  grubby 
things  which  live  in  the  brooks'  soft 
mud  for  a  while,  and  then  quite  sud- 
denly are  turned  into  airy,  dainty  beau- 
ties. Presently  the  Fairy  Godmother 
herself  comes  to  unwrap  the  baby  buds 
and  give  the  flowers  their  dainty 
dresses  and  their  perfume.  And  she 
never  makes  such  a  mistake  as  to  give 
a  Violet's  gown  and  fragrance  to  a 
Daisy!" 

("I  told  you  so,"  whispered  the 
Bumblebee.) 

"From  that  time  she  never  rests  un- 
til she  has  finished  the  last  purple 
.grape  and  sent  the  last  gayly-colored 
leaf  to  sleep.  Then  she  puts  on  her 
clean  white  apron  and  rests  a  while. 
Have  you  guessed  her  other  name?" 

"I  know,  I  know,"  said  Girlie  Dear, 
clapping  her  hands.  "It  is  Mother 
Nature !  But  why  can't  the  flowers 
move  ?" 

"Because  it  is  not  in  their  nature  to 
do  so.  They  have  other  gifts  which 
creatures  who  move  have  not,"  an- 
swered Young  Lady  very  gently.  "Do 
you  know  of  anv  animal  so  sweet  as 
this  Violet?" 

Girlie  Dear  said  "No,"  and  kissed 
the  floweret. 

•A.nd  when  they  went  away  the  Violet 
was  comforted  and  quite  content  to  be 
a  Violet.— f/f/t-H  Muhlcr. 
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came  a.  Pinky- Winky  Pig.  "The 
Pinky- Winky^^^^^^^l^ ,"  said  Uncle 
Billy,  "was  as  round  and  white  as  a 
snow-  L^M^.  He  had  pink  eyes, 
and  a^  cunning  little  curly '^^j  and  he  lived  in  a  nice 
^^IP^Jf with  his  mother^2^and  his  little  brother 
and  sister  X^ii^^2X»  ^^id  was  as  hcCppy  as  the"?day  is 


ong.  Now  near  tiiejs^  grew  a  little  apple-  ^:4|^,..  , 
and  on  the  apple-tree  grew  a  little  5^^^, that  leaned  far 
out  by  the"^  [JiytP'of  tbe  pen,  and  on  the.Js;^^  grew  a 
big,  round,  rosy  (^^.  And  when  the  Pinky- Winky 
_J2^saw  the  %^^  .  he  wanted  it.  *  Oh,  Mother, 
Mother ! '  he  cried,  *  I  want  the  big,  round,  rosy 
^P^  that  grows  on  the|=^^^  by  the 

the    mother  22^»il£  •       *  The 


IS 


not  for  you,  it  is  for  the  iittle  '4v^  who 
lives   in 

Y 


the  white 
ou  may  have  potato- ^^^  and  nice  skim  milk  in  a 
,^^^^,  but  you  may  not  have  the  ^^^ .'  Then  the 
Pinky- Winky  ^^«^-  was  very  sad.     He  turned  up  his 


little  pink  nose  at  the  potato-  ^^^^and  the  nice  skim 
milk  in  a:^^^^.  But  one  day  the  httle  boy  who  lived 
s^on  the  hill  came  with  his  mother  to 
see  the_,^^^^^^i.  And  when  he  saw 
the  Q^     ,  he  wanted  it.     '  Oh,  mother. 


mother  ! '   he   cried,      '  1  want  the   big, 
round,    rosy   (^P»^  that    grows    on    the 


pen 


I' 


^==:^^^by     the^ll^Pof     the 
his  __^^^^broke    the   stem    and    gave  him    the 
,  and  he  laughed  for  joy  and  climbed  up  to  see 
^^^jj^Xjr-   -^"^  when  he  saw  the  Pinky- Win  ky 
y^  he  laughed  again  for  joy.     'The  darling  little 
pig!'    he   cried.     'I  believe  he    wants  my    (>^M  J^ 


*  Of  course  he  does,*  said  his  ^^^^,  .    „Then  the  littl 


m^t^%. 


raised  his  hand  and  threw  the 
Pinky- Winky  ^Sv  jumped  up 
and  caught  it  in  his  mouth  — 
like  this.'*  Snip,  snap!  went  the 
^^j,  and  there  was  the  rinky- 
Winky  Pig  jumping  up  to  catch 
the  apple.  "He  was  so  glad  to 
get  the  (^^  **  said  Uncle  Billy, 
**  that  he  ate  it  all   up  fast  —  crunch,  crunch.     But 


the    little 


-^^^^f. 


went    home,     laughing     for    joy!'* 
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Old  Pussy  and  Her  Kittens. 

Puss  lived  in  the  barn  with  her  three 
kittens.  It  was  getting  cold,  so  she 
wanted  to  find  a  new  home.  She  ran 
to  the  house  and  up  the  stairway,  and  in 
the  hall  she  found  an  ooen  trunk.  There 
were  some  clothes  in  it.  She  thought 
this  would  make  a  good  warm  house  for 
her  babies.  She  ran  to  the  barn  and  got 
one  of  the  kittens  and  took  it  and  put  it 
into  this  trunk,  then  went  back  after  an- 
other. The  woman  of  the  house  came 
and  shut  the  trunk  down.  She  did  not 
know  the  kitten  was  in  it.  Soon  it  was 
fast  asleep  so  it  did  not  miss  its  mother. 
When  old  puss  came  with  another  kit- 
ten she  found  that  the  trunk  was  shut. 
She  ran  and  took  the  kitten  back  that 
she  had  just  brought,  then  she  jumped 
and  scratched  and  scratched  but  all  her 
scratching  did  no  good.  She  ran  to  the 
woman  of  the  house  and  "meowed"  and 
"meowed"  and  the  women  said,  "Poor 
pussy,  you  must  be  hungry."  So  she  went 
and  got  some  milk.  But  puss  did  not 
want  this.  She  ran  toward  the  trunk 
and  "meowed."  The  woman  did  not  know 
what  she  wanted,  so  she  followed  puss 
to  th^  trunk.  The  woman  opened  the 
trunk.  Puss  jumped  in.  got  her  kitten, 
and  ran  to  the  barn  with  it.  She  never 
wanted  to  change  her  home  again. 
Millie  Robinson, 
Colonia    Dublan, 

Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 
.Age  9  years. 


There  is  Always  Work  to  Do. 

Five  o'clock  is  time  to  rise. 
Open  wide  your  sleepy  eyes. 
Breakfast's   ready;   come   and   look, 
Happy  Mary  is  the  cook. 
Clear  the  dishes,  make  them  shine. 
Remember   they  are   done   at  nine; 
There   is   something   else   for   vou, 
There   is   always   work  to   do. 

Busy  all  the  live-long  day, 
In  the  garden — Mary  and  May; 
Bees   are  humming  all   around. 
Ants   are   working  on   the   ground. 
Sleepy  time  has  come  at  last, 
Work   tomorrow — today  is  past. 
You  are  never,  never  through, 
There  is   always   work   to   do. 

Ida   Pearl   Ivie, 

Salina, 
Utah. 
Age    11    vears. 


In  the  Land  of  "I  Don't  Know." 

Near  yonder  western  skies. 
Where  the  deep  horizon  lies: 
Where  the  glorious  sun  is  rising,. 

O'er  the  hills. 
Where  the  meadows  are  a-bloom. 
With  the  beautiful  flowers  of  June; 
And   a   brook    is    running   by 
With  a  merry  little  crv. 
Telling  all  her  secrets  on  the  way. 
Here  the  balmy  zephyrs  blow 
In  this  land  of  "I-Don't-Know." 

Here  the  buttercups  are  seen. 
Peeping  out  above  the  green; 
Here  the  pinks  and  daffodils 

Grow  upon  the  hills; 
Here  the   sun  is   always   shining 
On  the  fields  and  golden  rills. 
Here  the  bells   are  always   chiming. 
Sweetest  music  far  and  near; 
Here   the  birds  are  always  singing 
Heaven's  music  sweet  and  clear; 
Here   the    balmy   zenhyrs    blow. 
In  this  land  of  "I-Don't-Know." 

Rowena    Mackay. 
Calders  Station, 
Forest   Dale. 
Age  13. 

Saint  Valentine. 

Saint  Valentine  was  a  priest  who  lived 
in  Rome  many,  many  vears  ago.  As  a 
martyr  he  suffered  death  because  he 
would  not  give  up  his  religion,  and  wor- 
ship the  gods  and  idols  as  the  Romans 
did.  We  all  know  something  about  him, 
but  I  will  just  say  a  few  words  of  why 
we  celebrate  his  day  by  sending  mes- 
sages and  letters  of  love  to  friends. 

Saint  Valentine  was  always  trying  to 
make  some  one  happy.  He  used  to  go 
about  from  house  to  house  among  his 
friends,  and  wherever  there  was  sickness 
or  sorrow  his  visit  was  like  the  sunlight 
just  coming  through  on  a  gloomv  day. 
He  cheered  the  sad,  fed  the  poor,  and 
comforted  the  sick.  The  peonle  loved 
him,  and  the  children  would  flock  about 
him  when   he  went  anywhere. 

But  in  time  good  Saint  Valentine  got 
too  old  and  feeble  to  make  his  visits. 
"Alas!"  said  he  to  Iiimself,  "I  am  of  no 
use  now.  I  can  no  longer  make  my  vis- 
its among  my  poor  friends,  so  what  will 
I  do." 

Then  he  thought,  "I  can  at  least  write 
them  letters, — that  may  do  some  good." 
So  whenever  he  would  hear  of  a  place 
where  there  was  sorrow  or  need,  he 
would    send    a    letter    full    of    love    and 
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cheer,  more  than  you  could  think  of  do- 
ing. The  people  looked  forward  for 
his  dear  letters.  When  a  letter  came 
the  children  would  call  out:  "A  letter 
from  the  good  father.  But  alas!  the 
brave  priest  lost  his  life  because  he 
would   not  give   up   his   religion. 

So  the  people  said,  let  us  celebrate 
his  day  by  sending  letters  and  loving 
messages  to  our  friends  and  relatives. 
They  were  called  Valentine  letters  then, 
and  now  Valentines,  and  that  is  why  we 
celebrate  his  day  on  the  fourteenJi  of 
February,    every   ^'ear. 

Mildred    Boyer, 

Springville, 

Utah. 
Age   11  years. 

Tiny  Sleepy  Leaves. 

"Cold   and   chilly  days   are   coming," 

Said  old  mother  tree; 
"Old  Jack  Frost,  he  is  so  cunning 

Mother  Nature  will   cover  thee." 

Tiny  little  yellow  leaves 

Never  a  one  is  crying, 
But  falling  softly  from   the  trees, 

While  the  winds  are  sighing. 

"Go  to  sleep — 'tis  frosty  winter. 

And  the  snow  falls  thick  and  fast, 
And    the    birds    no    longer    twitter^ 
You  can  dream  of  days  long  past." 
Emma    Christensen, 

Richfield, 
Utah. 
Age   11   years 


Our  Baby. 

Its  eyes  are  just  the  darkest  hue, 

A  very  pretty  sky  like  blue. 

It  hasn't  any  teeth  as  yet, 

But  it  will  have  some  soon — our  pet. 

Her  head  is  now  quite  free  from  hair 
And  oh!  so  shiny  round  and  bare. 
Her  hands   are  yet  so   small   and  white. 
And  she  can  cry  with  all  her  might. 

Her  feet  are  just  such  tiny  things, 
She's  like  an  angel  free  from  wings. 
Her  nose  is  very  round  and  small, 
She  looks  just  like  a  tiny  doll. 

She  soon  will  learn  to  say  ma-ma 
And  next  will  be  to  learn  pa-pa. 
She   then  will   soon  begin  to   talk. 
And  next  will  be  to  creep  and  walk. 

Then  soon  our  baby  will  be  grown. 
And  may  perhaps  some  day  leave  home. 
But  she  will  always  be  the  same — 
Our  own  dear  baby  still  in  name. 

Miss  Hazel  Stanley, 

Lehi  City, 

Utah. 

Age    15. 
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By   Edna   Miller 

Provo,  Utah. 


By  Edna   Miller 
Age,  14.  Provo,  Utah. 

The  Switch. 

Naughty   little   three-year-old. 

For  wading  in  the  ditch. 

Was  being  scolded  very  hard. 

And  threatened  with  a  switch; 

When  he   said  with   funny  smile. 

And  expression  most  peculiar, 

"Oh,   mamma — mamma — please    do    sing 

Glory    Hallelujah!" 

Instead    of   "Glory"    tune, 

A   smothered   laugh   was   pitched, 

But  the  naughty  three-year-old — 

Well,  he  didn't  get  switched. 

He    had    gently   "switched"   his    mamma 

Off  the   troubled,  hard,   old  track. 

And  so  the  other  dreadful  "switch" 

Thus  saved  his  little  back. 

Ora    Ford, 
Farmington, 
Age    12   years  Utah. 
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Idaho. 

Oh,  that  sunny  land  of  ours, 
With    its    beauties    and    its   flowers, 
Where   the    sweet    refreshing   breezes 

Fill   the  air; 
Where  the  clirystal  streamlets  flow. 
Where  the  roses  proudly  grow. 
And    the    violets,    oh,    you    know, 

Bloom  so  fair. 

Where  the  winters  are  as  mild 

As  the  sweetest  little  child, 

And  the  spring  she  calmly  comes 

A-marching  in; 
Where  the  summers  are  as  fair 
As  the  lillies  that  grow  there; 
Oil.  the  fruits  that  we  grew  there. 
Are   sure    to   win. 

Elida  Little, 

Oakley, 
Idaho. 
Age  IS  years. 


Ruth's  Valentines. 

Ruth  was  a  poor  little  ornhan  girl. 
Her  parents  died  while  she  was  very 
young,  and  she  was  now  staying  with 
an  old  lady  who  had  consented  to  keep 
her  after  her  mother's  death.  She  was 
looked  down  upon  at  school  and  the  bad 
boys  would  taunt  her.  She  would  often 
go  home  weary  and  heart  sore.  Valen- 
tine day  was  drawing  near  and  at  school 
the  teacher  and  pupils  were  planning  on 
having  a  good  time;  all  but  Ruth.  Her 
heart  was  sad  because  she  wished  to 
participate  in  the  good  time  that  was 
coming,  but  could  not  for  she  had  no 
money  with  which  to  buy  a  single  val- 
entine. The  next  morning  she  arose  and 
started  for  school  earlier  than  usual.  And 
as  she  was  passing  a  large  dry  goods 
store  a  lady  stepped  out  and  asked  her 
to  run  on  an  errand,  for  which  she  would 
give  her  two  shillings.  She  readily  did 
so  and  soon  had  her  money.  She  thought 
now  she  could  get  a  valentine  for  her 
teacher.  She  hurried  over  to  a  store  and 
ht.d  soon  selected  a  very  pretty  valentine. 
Some  of  the  mean  boys  at  school  had 
intended  to  buy  her  some  U""''-''  valen- 
tines: but  one  day  the  teacher  overheard 
them  planning  and  she  told  them  to  do 
unto  others  as  they  would  have  others 
do  unto  themselves.  This  made  the  boys 
ashamed  of  themselves  and  thev  went 
to  the  store  and  bought  some  ver-"  pret- 
ty ones.  On  Valentine's  day  they  were 
all  surprised  to  see  Ruth  drop  a  pack- 
age into  the  box  and  Ruth  was  also 
surprised  when  her  name  was  called  oflf 
so  many  times.  And  as  she  untied  the 
packages   her  face   lighted   up   with   hap- 


piness. It  made  the  boy.s  feel  good 
to  think  they  had  made  her  so  happy 
instead  of  sad,  which  they  had  intended 
to  do. 

Florence   Black, 

Lagrande, 
Oregon. 
Age   13  years. 

Snow  Flakes. 

Down  from  the  cloudy  skv  the"  fall. 
Glimmering  snow  flakes  one  and  all; 
Down    they    come    from    their    far-away 

home, 
Down  through  the  air  they  wander  and 

roam. 
Here    they   lie    on    the    frozen    ground. 
Till    by    the    sunshine    they    are    found 
And   carried  back   to  their  fiome   in   the 

sky, 
.And  float  through  the  air  as  the  clouds 

pass  by. 

Wilber  Ross, 

Midway, 
Utah. 
Age  10. 


Mrs.  Brown's  Valentine. 

There  was  an  old  lady  named  Mrs. 
Brown.  She  was  eighty-seven  years  old. 
Her  birthday  came  on  St.  Valentine's 
da}'.  She  was  a  funny  old  lady.  She 
never  went  out  of  her  own  lot.  Ther<e 
was  a  crowd  of  big  boys  who  used  to 
tease  her  and  make  her  angry.  It  was 
Valentine's  day  and  a  little  boy  and  girl 
were  sitting  in  the  parlor  of  a  big  house. 
They  ^vere  wondering-  who  they  could 
send  some  valentines  to.  The  little  girl 
said,  "Let's  send  Mr.  Jones  one,  then  he 
won't  think  we  want  him  to  give  us  any." 
"Oh!  I'll  tell  you  who  to  send  one  to," 
exclaimed  Johnnie.  "Who?"  asked  his 
sister.  "Mrs.  Brown."  "Oh,  yes,  that's 
it."  So  they  picked  out  the  pret- 
tiest valentine  they  had.  It  had  an  an- 
gel holding  a  .golden  ring  with  three 
hearts  on  it.  It  was  verv  beautiful. 
"Come  to  dinner  children,"  said  their 
mother,  so  they  ate  their  dinner  and 
then  went  down  to  the  store  to  get  some 
candy  to  send  with  the  valentine.  When 
it  started  to  get  dark  the  children  went 
to  Mrs.  Brown's  home  and  hung  the 
valentine  and  candy  on  her  door,  then 
they  knocked  and  ran  away.  The  old 
lady  came  to  the  door  and  found  the 
valentine,  but  could  not  find  out  who 
sent  it.  She  was  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
When  they  went  home  they  told  their 
mother  all  about  it.  She  was  very  glad 
her  children  had  been  so  thoughtful  and 
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THE   CHILDREN'S  BUDGET  BOX. 


I::?3 


she  said,  "Always  remember,  children, 
'Ir  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." 

Age  10  years.  Lena  Tree. 

Hooper, 
Utah. 

COMPETITION   NO   11. 

Book  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  contributions  of  the  followine: 

Verses:     Not  more  than  twentv  lines. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
words. 


Photographs:      Any    size. 

Drawings:    Any    size. 
Rules. 

Competition  will   close  March   1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name, 
age  and  address  of  the  sender  and  must 
be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guar- 
dian as  original. 

'Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  not  be  folded. 

Address,  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  E.  South  Temple 
Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  Puzzle  Page. 


WISE  SAYINGS. 

The  following  are  the  correct  trans- 
positions of  the  "Wise  Sayings"  con- 
tained in  the  December  number. 

1.  He  who  acts  greatly,  is  truly  great. 

2.  Do  what  you  ouo'ht.  come  what 
ma\-. 

3.  Discord  reduces  strength  to  weak- 
ness. 

4.  Diligence  is  the  mistress  of  success. 

5.  Empty  vessels  make  the  greatest 
sound. 

6.  He  who  would  reap  well  must  sow 
wtdl. 

7.  Ignorance  is  the  narent  of  many 
faults. 

8.  Bad  examples  are  like  contagious 
diseases. 

9.  It  is  good  to  begin  well,  but  better 
to   end  well. 

10.  Never  wake  a  sleeping  lion. 

11.  Keep  good  company,  and  be  one 
of  the  number. 

12.  Little  sins  often  lead  to  great 
evils. 

13.  Lose  no  opportunity  of  doing  a 
good  action. 

14.  Make  provision  for  want  in  time 
of  plenty. 

15.  Meddle  not  with  tlaat  which  con- 
cerns you  not. 

16.  Modesty  has  more  charms  than 
beauty. 

Out  of  two  hundred  answers  received, 
only  one  was  correct — that  of  Miss  Ma- 
bel Gadd  of  Provo.  Quite  a  number, 
however,  were  so  nearly  right  that  we 
are  going  to  take  the  best  ones,  neatness 
and  age  considered,  and  award  prizes. 
Here  is  the  list: 

Emma  P.  Allen,  Mesa.,  Arizona. 
Muriel  Bennion,  Vernon,  Utah. 


Helen   Bennion,  Salt  Lake   Citj',  Utah. 
Chase  Cole,  Laie,  Oahu,  T.  H. 
Sarah  Elieson,  Murray,  Utali. 
Raymond  H.  Foster,  Vernal,  Utah. 
Eula  Fletcher,  Provo,  Utah. 
Mabel  Gadd,  Provo,  Utah. 
Tracy  Heggie,  Montpelier,  Idaho. 
Vara  Hubbard,  Lago,  Idaho, 
Adalila  Hogensen,  Montpelier,  Idaho. 
Eva   M.   Overson,   St.   John's.   Arizona. 
Brenda  Smith,  Smithfield,  Utah. 
Louisa  Wilde,  Cumberland,  Wyo. 

SQUARED  WORDS. 

By  Frances  Curtis,  Murray,  Utah. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

A  number 
A   p'irl's   name 
A   girl's   name 
A  man's  name 

1. 
2 

3.' 
4. 

2. 

In  a  great  degree 

Deformed 

A   hard   substance 

A   man's   name 

1. 
2 

3. 
4. 

3. 

To  examine  closely 
Management 
An  open  surface 
Clean 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

4. 

A  boy 

Parched 

A  sneer 

A  beautiful  place 

For  the  best  ten  answers  to  the  above 
puzzle  we  will  award  book  prizes. 

RULES. 

All  answers  must  be  in  bv  Marcli  1st. 
Address:  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  E.  South  Temple  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


In  Jocular  Mood. 


The  Call  of  the  Wild. 

"What  is  your  favorite  wild  game?" 
"Football." — Toledo  Blade. 


Giving   Dinner. 


will 


vou     ask 


the 


Deacon. — "Pastor, 
blessing?" 

Absent-!\liiuled  C  1  e  r  g  \'  man. — "Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us  while  we  partake  of 
what  is  set  before  us." 

Still  Improving  the  Output. 

Friend:  Look  out!  You're  going  to 
run  over  that  man. 

Autoist:  Don't  worry,  old  chap.  This 
car's  springs  are  so  fine  j'ou'll  never 
feel  the  jar. 

How  the  Fight  Began. 

Violette. — "I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
how  to  get  this  pitch  oflf  my  dress.  I 
have  tried  everything  I  can  tliink  of." 

Reginald. — "Yon  might  try  a  song.  You 
always  get  oflf  the  pitch  when  you  sing." 
—Judge. 

The  Mouse  and  the  Cat. 

The  Tailor. — "Married  or  single?" 
The  customer. — "Married.  Why?" 
The  Tailor. — "Then  let  me  recomrrtend 
my  patent  safety-deposit  pocket.  It  con- 
tains a  most  ingenius  little  contrivance 
that  feels  exactly  like  a  live  mouse." — 
Chicago  News. 

What  Happened  to  Tyre. 

"What   happened   to    Babylon?"   asked 
the  Sunday  School  teacher. 
"It   fell!"   cried   the   oupil. 
"And  what  became  of  Nineveh?" 
"It  was   destroyed." 
"And  what  of  Tyre?" 
"Punctured!" 

Incorruptible. 

The  lady  of  the  house  hesitated. 
"Are  my  answers  all  right?"  she  asked. 
"Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  census  man. 
"Didn't  bother  you  a  bit,  did  I?" 
"No,  madam." 

"Feel   under   some   obligations   to   me, 
don't  you?" 
"Yes,  madam." 
"Then,  perhaps,  you  won't  mind  telling 


me  how  old  the  woman  next  door  claims 
to   be?" 

"Good  day,  madam,"  said  the  census 
man. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  Perfect  Man. 

"There  was  one  man  whose  life  was 
perfect,"  said  the  Sundav  School  teacher. 
"Which  one  of  you  can  tell  me  who  he 
was?" 

Little  Mary  Jane's  hand  went  UD.  and 
the  teacher  nodded  her. 

"He  was  mamma's  first  husband,"  she 
said. — Everybody's. 

Not  Worth  While. 

A  little  boy  of  four  years  asked  his 
mother:  "Mamma,  who  made  the  lions 
and  elephants?" 

"God,  my  dear,"  she  answered. 

"And  did  He  make  the  flies,  too?" 
asked  the  little  fellow. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  his  mother. 

The  little  chap  paused  a  while;  then 
he  said:  "Fiddlin'  work,  seems  to  me— 
making  flies." 

Too  Far  Back  for  Him. 

Tommy  had  been  punished.  "Mamma," 
he  sobbed,  "did  your  mamma  whip  you 
when  you  were  little?" 

"Yes,  when  I  was  naughty." 

"And  did  her  mamma  whip  her  when 
she  was  little?" 

"Yes,  Tommy." 

"And  was  she  whipped  when  she  was 
little?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  who  started  the  darned  thing, 
anyway?" 

Miss  Willing. 

A  story  told  by  Thomas  Hunter,  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Normal  college, 
seems  to  indicate  that  once  in  a  while  a 
willing  wife  is  spoiled  to  make  an  un- 
willing teacher. 

A  pretty  and  agreeable  young  woman 
who  lived  in  a  country  village  suddenly 
announced  that  she  was  going  to  take  up 
teaching. 

"You!  You  a  school  teacher?"  ex- 
claimed the  recipient  of  her  confidence. 
"Why,  I'd  rather  marry  a  widower  with 
nine  children!" 

"So  would  I,"  the  young  woman  re- 
plied, frankly,  "but  where  is  the  widow- 
er?" 


tU  Voung  moman's  3ournal 

has  been  a  great  factor  for  good.  Its  usefulness  increases  with 
each  volume. 

THE  JOURNAL  FOR  1911  will  be  better  than  ever  before. 

Women  and  their  work  will  receive  special  attention. 

Excellent  stories  and  poems  will  brighten  its  pages. 

Leading  Churchmen,  Physicians  and  Educators  will  give 
helpful  messages. 

Guide  Department  and  Officers'  Notes  will  make  the  Mag- 
azine necessary  to  Mutual  Workers. 

Religion  Class  page  will  give  helpful  suggestions  to  those  in- 
terested in  this  work. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  you  will  find  every  number  worth 
reading  worth  keeping. 

Be  sure  and  send  your  subscription  now. 


LOOK! 

Mother  Stories  for  the  Children. 

All  Illustrated  Books. 
All  50c  each. 


a. 


MOTHER  STORIES 

FROM  THE 

OLD  TESTAMENT 


^>V-j^  ^ 

fej_ 

mI^ 

f&l 

^^ 

r^llh 

dliK.    rr-i 

ABOOKofthe  BEST  STORIES 
rmwlhe  OLDTEST^MENT 
UiM  MOTHERS  CAM  TELL 
THEIR  CHILDREN  ■»  ^  ■* 


Mother  Nursery 
Rhymes   and   Tales. 

Mother  Fairy  Tales. 

Mother  Nature  Stories 

Mother  Bed  Time 
Stories. 

Mother  Stories  from 
the   Old   Testament. 

Mother  Stories  from 
the  New  Testament. 

Mother    Bird    Stories. 

Mother  Animal  Sto- 
ries. 

Mother  Stories  from 
the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. 


These  and  all  other  Good  Books  at 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union   Book  Store 

44-46  E.  So.  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Say  that    you    saw    it    In    The   JUVENILE     i  NS  rn  CCTOR. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 


CliiUlren's  Cl;L';>ics  in  Dramatic  Form 
Book  Four  contain^  "The  Pen  and  the 
Inkstand."  "Tlie  Goblin  and  tlie  Hnk- 
ster's  Tani."  "An  Honest  Critic,"  "Wil- 
liam Tell,"  "Daniel  Boone,"  "Don  Quix- 
ote," and  several  other  equally  popular 
stories.  These  stories  being  toJd  in  drd- 
matic  form  make  it  possible  for  the  chil- 
dren to  impersonate  the  various  char- 
acters, thus  making  the  reading  much 
more  interesting. 

Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston.     Price,  50c. 

"On  Christmas  Day  in  the  Morning" 
and  "On  Christmas  Day  in  the  Evening" 
are  delightful  stories  by  Grace  S.  Rich- 
mond. In  the  former  the  children  of 
long  neglected  parents  spend  Xmas  with 
them  and  live  the  day  as  children.  The 
joy  that  comes  into  the  hearts  of  the  old 
couple  makes  the  children  determine  to 
spend  every  Xmas  at  home 

The  latter  book  has  the  family  to- 
gether a  year  later.  Through  their  efforts 
a  quarreling  community  is  reunited. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  wholesome  love 
story  running  through  them  both.  Ev- 
erybody   should    read    these    two    books. 


Tliey  touch  the  "home  snot"  of  the 
heart.  If  our  younger  people  would 
read  these  stories  and  imbibe  some  of 
the  spirit  of  them,  there  would  be  less 
heart  aches,  and  more  of  happiness,  less 
neglect  of  parents  and  a  more  solicitous 
care  of  those  who  have  given  the  best 
of  their  lives  for  their  children. 
•  Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Price  SOc. 


"The  Great  Moments  in  a  Woman's 
Life"  is  a  book  of  helpful  suggestions 
to  young  women,  delightfully  told.  The 
chapters  are:  1,  Sixteen  and  in  Love: 
2,Those  Days  when  She  Lives  in  a 
•Fabric  of  Dreams:  3,  When  the  First 
Realities  Creep  into  Her  Life;  4,  When 
a  Young  Mother  She  Sets  the  Pace;  5. 
When  She  Hears  the  First  Flutter  of 
the  Wings;  6,  The  First  Flittinp-  from 
the  Home  Nest. 

The  book  is  a  delightful  story  by  Em- 
ily Calvin  Blake.  It  will  prove  helpful 
to  all  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
read  it. 

Published  by  Forbes  and  Company. 
Chicago.     Price  7Sc. 
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SIGN  PAINTER 

PHONE  DECORATOR  so 
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DESIGNER 


RICHARDS 


EJ-JLCTR 


TYPE.BS 


itKE  IZnnr 


To 

California 

Its  Summer  There 

3— Trains  Daily— 3 

Leaving  Salt  Lake  City  at  3:00  p.  m., 
5:00  p.  m.  and  1  1:50  p.  m.  The  shortest 
and  quickest  route  to  CALIFORNIA  and 
the  Pacific  CoaSt. 

Why  endure  the  winter  here  when  you 
are  only  twenty-four  hours  from  the  land  of 
Sunshine  and  Oranges. 

J,  H.  MANDERFIELD,  A.  G.  P.  A. 

169  Main,  Sail  Lake,  Utah 


Say   thai   you   saw    it    in    The   JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


DAVID  ECCLES.  President 

M.  3.  BROWNING,  Vice-President 

HENRY  H.  ROLAPP,  Secretary 
H.  H.  SPENCER,  Treasurer 

Amalgamated  Sugar  Company 

DIRECTORS: 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH                          E.  P.  ELLIS0N1 
JOSEPH  SCOWCROFT                   JOSEPH  CLARK 
FRED  J.  KIESEL                            GEORGE  STODDARD 
ADAM  PATTERSON                       WM.  H.  WATTIS 

FACTORIES  AT  OGDEN,  UTAH;   LOGAN, 

UTAH;    AND   LA  GRANDE    OREGON 

Utah'Idaho  Su^ar  Qompany 

Main  Offices,  Sharon  Building,  Salt  Lake  Gity 

FACTORIES:  Lehi,  Utah;  Garland,  Utah;  Auxiliary  Plants:  Springvillc, 
Spanish  Fork,  Provo,  Utah.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Blackfoot,  Idaho; 
Sugar  City,  Idaho;  Nampa,  Idaho;  Auxiliary  Plant:  Parker,  Idaho. 


Joseph  F.  Smith,  Ptesl. 


Thos.  R.  Cutler.  Vice-Prest. 


H.  G.  Whitney,  Sec'y  and  Tieas. 


Rail's  Canker  and 
Dipbtberia  Remedy 

Ifyou  want  to  cure  Diphtheria,  use  Hall's 
Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house  has 
Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Canker  Rem- 
edy to  those  who  are  well  and  they 
will  never  take  the  disease. 

This  remedy  has  made  so  many  won- 
derful cures  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
that  we  know  it  will  continue  to  do  the 
same  in  the  future.  This  wonderful 
remedy  is  sold  by  all  druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPHTHERIA 
REMEDY. 


SCENIC  LINE  OF 
THE  WORLD 

The  only  trans-continental 
line  passing  directly  through 
quaint  and  picturesque  Salt 
Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is 
allowed  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on 
all  classes  of  tickets  on  ap- 
plication to  the  train  con- 
dudor.  Scenery  unequaled 
in  the  world. 

I.  A.  BENTON,  General  Agent 


Say   that    you   saw    It    in    The   JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 


®taf)  3mplement=l^ef)icle  Companp 


'«V  .. 


SALT    LAKE     CITY,    UTAH 


ASSOCIATE  HOUSES: 

Burton  Implement  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah 

Provo   Vehicle  &  Implement  Co.,  Provo,  Utah 

Nebo  Implement  &  Vehicle  Co.,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

Richfield  Implement  Co.,  Richfield,  Utah 

Cache  Valley  Implement  &  Produce  Co.,  Preston,  Idaho 

Snake  River  Implement  Co.,  Burley,  Idaho 


Mitchell  Farm  and  Spring  Wagons,  Winona  Wagons 

Deliveries,  Drays,  Trucks  and  Buckboards 

Buggies,  Surreys,  Road  Wagons  and  Carts 

Buggy  and  Team  Harness,  Whips,  Robes  and  Blankets 

Cutters  and  Bob  Sleighs 

P.   &  O.  Plows  and  Harrows 

P.   &  0.   Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

Syracuse  Plows,  Sanders  Disc  Plows 

Disc  Harrows  and  Seeders 

Garden  Cultivators  and  Seeders 

Grain  Drills   Disc  and  Shoe 

Champion  Headers 

Osborne  Binders,  Mowers  and  Rakes 

Knives,  Sections,  Guards  and  Repairs 

Automobiles  and  Automobile  Supplies 

Minneapolis  Traction  Engines  and  Separators 

Steam  Plow  Outfits 

Buck  Rakes  and  Stackers 

Mead  Hay  Presses 

Hay  Tools— Full  Line 

Rope  and  Binding  Twine 

Gasoline  Engines 

Pumps,  Wind  Mills  and  Towers 

Cream  Separators 

Lawn  Mowers  and  Accessories 

Cider,  Bone   and  Feed  Mills 

Feed  Cutters  and  Grinders 

Potato  Planters  and  Diggers 

Corn  Shelters  and  Planters 

Scrapers—All  Kinds 

Wagon  Wood  Stock 

Field  Fencing  and  Wire 

Jewel  Stoves  and  Ranges 


^ijolesalc 

and 

Ectail 


INSURE  WITH 

THE   HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

The  only  local  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  the  Inter-Mountain 
Region.     Unsurpassed  Protection  Given 

HEBER   J.    GRANT  &   CO.,  General  Agents 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH 


JOSEPH  J.   DAYNES,  Jr.,  President  EDWARD  E.  JENKINS,  Vice  President 

B.  J.  STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  0.   C.   BEEBE,  Director  W.   R.   SMITH,  Director 

EVERYTHING    KNOWN    IN    MUSIC 


PIANOS 


ORGANS 


PLAYER-PIANOS 


FROM  $125.00  FROM    §25.00  FROM    $450.00 

$6.00  per  month  $3.00  per  month  $12.00  per  month 

We  carry  the  largest  Stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  West  oj  Chicago 

GENERAL   DISTRIBUTORS-COLUMBIA   PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues   cheerfully   mailed   upon   application 


